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Problems Al head of U4 


@ During 1942 teachers established an enviable record for the profession by  theit 
assistance in the civilian program of the war; the registration for rationing, th 
salvage campaigns, the sale of defense stamps, participation in other civilian defense 
organizations—to mention a few—in addition to their enlistment in the armed forces 
These duties are all essential in the war effort, of course, but it must not be for 


gotten that all the work of the teacher is essential. She has always been engaged in 


developing and conserving, salvaging, if you please, the great resources of America 
not its aluminum or iron or copper—but its Awman resources, without which all 


material resources are worthless 


For 1944 we are confronted with serious problems which will require the united 


cffort of all of us to solve. The most serious and immediate problem is the un 


precedented exodus of trained teachers from the schoolroom, both men and women, 
to the armed forces and to war industry which 1s presently more remunerative or may 
appear more patriotic. It is becoming increasingly difficult to keep our schools staffed 
with teachers who are reasonably well qualified. The minimum standards of training 
evolved during the past fifteen years are being abandoned for the duration and perhaps 


longer 


Our delegate assembly recognized this problem last November and went on record 
in favor of sponsoring and supporting legislation which would make the teaching 
profession more attractive. These legislative proposals have been explained in_ the 
Journal and need no elaboration here. If they are to be enacted, we as teachers must 
present a unified front for these measures upon which we have agreed as an associa 
tion. We must, of course, enlist the support of the members of the Legislature, but 
we must also attempt to enlist the support of other individuals and organizations. The 
WEA is not the only organization and teachers are not the only individuals interested 
in the welfare of Wisconsin children. There are many others and often the layman 
can be more effective than the educator in helping to maintain or improve educa 


tional facilities 


And now a friendly greeting to the teachers of Wisconsin and best wishes for 
i busy, healthful and successful 1943 


Wm. C. Hansen 
Preside 
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Editorial Comment 





a Developments continue to aggravate the 
shortage of teachers. Parents and some citizen 
organizations are beginning to realize the seri 
ousness of the situation. State departments of 


education in cooperation with 


ACTION, NOW! oc ; RA, 
training institutions are devising 
refresher courses, speed-ups, and recruitments 
of various sorts. Many good teachers have been 
secured in this manner. Nevertheless, the pos 
sibilities are not inexhaustible. The dead-end its 
near, especially in specialized and rural 
teaching. 


education is in a critical position 


Rural 
First of all, rural teachers fall more largely into 
the military age group than do city teachers 
As such they are sought not only by the armed 
forces but industry as well. They are mobile, 
can more easily change location and residence 
Gas and tire rationing have made it necessary 
for many of them to seek living accommoda 
tions in rural areas, usually not satisfactory or 


if obtainable at an increase of living expense 


Social and other factors loom Jarge in thts 
matter. 


The main reason for teachers leaving their 
work and for avoiding teacher training courses 
is economic. War industry and government 
work lure teachers from rural areas. They leave 
teaching not only by choice but because finan 
dial necessity forces it upon them. Since we 
live in a competitive system, service goes to the 
highest bidder. Regardless of patriotic loyalty 
to the important job of teaching it doesn't add 
to a teacher's personal satisfaction to see her 
June graduates flashing pay checks in excess of 
hers. The high school graduate has the alterna 
tive of going to work or attending college 
Will she decide to prepare for teaching which 
guarantees $85 for nine months? Or, will she 
go into defense industry or perhaps take a LON 
ernment office job at $1440 per year? Little 


wonder our training classes are going down. 
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The full effect 
and 1947. 


of this will be upon us in 1946 


Teachers neither hope nor expect that thert 
pay can rise to peak levels of industrial wages 
They are too realistic and experienced. There is 
the practical and immediate necessity for pro 
viding an incentive to prepare for teaching 
The Association has outlined a few legislative 
correctives which will make teaching mor« ap 
pealing. It modestly asks for a better state 
minimum salary law, for a five-day sick-leave 
period without pay deduction, and for a sim 
ple continuing contract law. True, enactment 
of these will not solve the problem in its en 
tirety because other factors operate But, they 
will help to elevate the profession proportion 
ately and induce more prospects to take teacher 
training courses. The state of Wisconsin and 
its school districts can well afford to recognize 
and remedy the situation before it is too late 
Need we remind ourselves that Great Britain 
has increased appropriations for public educa 


tion each year since the war began 


w Nothing goes along “as usual’’ nowadays 
So, it seems odd to hear occasional glib admo 
nitions to educators that there cannot be educa 
As if the edu 


cator didn’t know it! 


tion as usual, that we are at wat 
“EDUCATION AS USUAL” 
Excepting the armed 
forces, we doubt there is any agency which ts 
so affected by the war as is education. The 
schools were the first to be called upon when a 


national emergency was imminent. They are 


feeling the scarcity of materials and_ services 


just as individuals and the effect is more fai 
reaching Compared with a year avo education 
is decidedly wasual. School transportation has 
forced children to walk longer distances; in 


terscholastic contests have been cut down; in 
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tramural athletics is taking its place; physical 
education courses are for toughening, the soft 
stuff being out; scientific apparatus and ma- 
chines are hard to get, if at all; teachers ra 
tioning sugar and gasoline; children dismissed 
to harvest crops; “patriotic truancy”; teaching 
children how to live in scarcity and sacrifice ; 
salvage drives, stamp sale drives; parties sim- 
plified; teaching jobs go begging; air-raid 
drills; global geography, aeronautics and pre 
induction courses ; 


> 


college students in uniform; 
armed forces take over colleges; child labor 
laws relaxed; sleepy kids trying to do school 
work; High School Victory Corps; admitting 
non-high school graduates to college; door-key 
children; fifty small colleges closed; emergency 
teaching permits; enrolments in training courses 
dropping sharply; cancellation of teachers’ 
institutes, 

Here we have a sampling of the war adjust 
ments education has already made. It is any 
thing than education as usual. 


gw We have tried repeatedly to point out the in 
creasing degree in which federal regulations 
and laws affect all of us. During December the 
office sent out two releases explanatory of fed 
eral matters related to 
teachers. One dealt with 
the effect of national 
wage stabilization upon teachers’ salaries and 
the other outlined the Five Percent Victory Tax 
as applicable to school pay-rolls. The office de- 
votes considerable time to following federal 


TEACHERS AND THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


developments and urges again that teachers be 
come alert to their increasing relationship to 
the national government. 


BS 


a Even though this is a belated acknowledg 
ment, the pronouncements of The American 
Legion on Education merit special comment. 
The American Education Week folder reiter 
THE LEGION ON GuaRD °°S the pledge for co- 

operation between local 
Legion posts and schools of communities. In 
straightforward language this powerful organi- 
zation of men, who “‘learned, in the crucible of 
war, that the healthy training of mind and 
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body is the greatest source of strength for any 
nation,” raises a protest against: 


Loss of Control of Schools by Local Community 

False Economies in Education. 

Lowering Teaching Standards. 

“Change” Designed to Destroy 
Free Enterprise. 

All Dictatorship Propaganda. 

Political Involvement of Profession. 

Curtailment of Enriched Curriculums. 

Continuing Policy of Neglect of 
American History. 

Federal Control of Education. 


Freedom and 


Teaching 


mw The Journal joins the press of the state in 
commending the State Superintendent's  ex- 
panded program of physical education. The 
armed service officials maintain that getting our 
boys conditioned for 
combat takes much 
If our high school boys, who 
now go directly into the armed forces, can be 


FOR THEIR SAFE RETURN 


of their time. 


put through a program of toughening and con- 
ditioning, much time will be saved. The Army 
and Navy favor competitive athletics and team 
play so necessary in combat units. Physical 
hardihood is sought for every individual so 
that he may not only have the stamina of a 
fighting man but will be able to withstand the 
rigors of war and enhance his chances of a safe 
return to civilian life, 

Wisconsin school authorities will do well in 
promoting this practical wartime course. 


gw On December 28 there came an announce 
ment from Washington that federal control 
over salaries of state, county and municipal 
employees had been relinquished. The W.E.A. 
office had issued a cir- 
cular describing the ap- 
plicability of the wage 
to teachers, There had been 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF 
PUBLIC SALARIES ENDS 


stabilization act 
some doubt however regarding the power of 
the federal government to regulate state and |o- 
cal authorities in these local matters. Heads of 
state and local governments have the responsi- 
bility to settle wage matters. The WLB had 
previously disclaimed authority to rule in labor 
disputes involving state and municipal authori- 
ties and their employes. 
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The Federal Victory Tax 


Its Applications to Teachers Salaries 


a Beginning January 1, 1943, the U. S. Vic- 
tory Tax with its withholding tax feature is in 
effect. As is true of other federal taxes at the 
present time, teachers are subject to its pro- 
visions. The tax is five percent of all salaries in 
excess Of $52.00 per month, collectable at the 
source. ‘This means that the local school board 
will withhold five percent of all employees’ 
salaries in excess of $52 per month, and pay it 
to the Collector of Internal Revenue at Mil- 
waukee quarterly. 

The best information available at this time 
advises that 5% of each monthly check in ex- 
cess of $52 be withheld and paid to the federal 
government. This should be done regardless of 
whether the yearly remuneration is paid in nine, 
ten, eleven, or twelve payments, and even 
though the paychecks are for different amounts. 
It is true that teachers operating under the nine- 
payment plan would have slightly more money 
withheld, but this is not considered serious since 
the amount withheld is in reality a reserve 
against the victory tax and federal income taxes. 
If any excess over these taxes exists, it will be 
refunded in full. 

If a school board elects to pay the withhold- 
ing tax according to the prescribéd schedule it 
may do so. In fact, the greater simplicity of 
this method will assure its extensive use. The 
tax is given for each salary range and no de- 
ductions or computations are necessary. The 
schedule for monthly and semi-monthly pay- 
rolls is shown at the end of this article. 


Teachers’ salaries for the purpose of deter- 
mining the amount of the withholding tax are 
gross salaries. The amount deducted from the 
teachers’ checks for deposit with the State Re- 
tirement System is included. 


While the school board withholds the tax 
from each payroll it pays the tax to the federal 
government only four times a year. The school 
board makes a return and pays the tax on or 
before the last day of the month following the 
close of each quarter of the calendar year. Thus 
taxes for the first quarter are payable on or 
before the last day of April. 
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If more or less than the current tax is with 
held or paid in any quarter of the calendar 
year, proper adjustments may be made in any 
subsequent quarter, without interest. The man- 
ner and time of such adjustments shall be 
prescribed by the commissioner of internal 
revenue. 

The school board is required to furnish, an- 
nually, a written statement to each employee of 
the taxes withheld and paid on his account. 
This statement for the preceding calendar year 
must be furnished on or before January 31, or 
if the person’s employment terminates before 
the close of the calendar year, on the day on 
which the last payment of wages is made. 

The amount of money withheld from the 
teacher’s salary becomes a reserve or credit for 
the payment of the 5% victory tax and any 
excess of such credit is allowed against the 
teacher’s federal income taxes. This will be 
considered and credited when the 1943 annual 
federal income tax is filed in 1944. 

As soon as practical after the cessation of 
hostilities in the present war, a certain amount 
paid under the victory tax shall be credited 
against any income tax or installment thereof 
due from the taxpayer, and any balance shall 
be refunded immediately to the taxpayer. The 
schedule of credit is as follows: 

1. In the case of a single person or a married 
person not living with husband or wife, 25 
per centum of the victory tax or $500, which- 
ever is the lesser. 

2. In the case of the head of a family, 40 per 
centum of the victory tax or $1,000, which- 
ever is the lesser. In the case of a married 
person living with husband or wife where 
separate returns are filed by each spouse, 40 
per centum of the victory tax or $500, which- 
ever is the lesser. In the case of a married 
person living with husband or wife where a 
separate return is filed by one spouse and no 
return is filed by the other spouse, or in the 
case of a husband and wife filing a joint 
return, only one such credit shall be allowed 
and such credit shall not exceed 40 per 
centum of the victory tax or $1000, which- 
ever is the lesser. 

. For each dependent, 2 per centum of the 
victory tax or $100, whichever is the lesser. 


Ww 
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The first filing of the ‘victory tax’ by the 
individual teacher will be after the close of the 
calendar year 1943. In all probability this will 
be filed in conjunction with the income tax 
form for that year, on or before March 15, 
1944. 

This information represents the best obtain- 
able from the Bureau of Internal Revenue at 
the present time, Any new regulations or 
change in interpretation will be reported im- 
mediately. 


WITHHOLDING TAX—WAGE BRACKETS 


For semimonthly payroll period 


If the wages But not Amt. of tax with- 

are over over held shall be 
$26 $30 $0.10 
30 40 40 
40 50 .90 
50 60 1.40 
60 70 1.90 
70 80 2.40 
80 100 3.20 
100 120 4.20 
120 140 5.20 
140 160 6.20 
160 180 7.20 
180 200 8.20 
200 220 9.20 
220 240 10.20 
240 260 11.20 
260 280 12.20 
280 300 13.20 
300 320 14.20 
320 340 15.20 
340 360 16.20 
360 380 17.20 
380 400 18.20 
400 420 19.20 
420 440 20.20 
440 460 pA er 
160 480 22.20 
480 500 23.20 

500 23.70 plus 

5% of the excess 

over $500 


For monthly payroll period 


If the wages But not Amt. of tax with- 
are over over held shall be 
$52 $60 $0.20 
60 80 .90 
80 100 1.90 
100 120 2.90 
120 140 3.90 
140 160 4.90 
160 200 6.40 
200 240 8.40 
240 280 10.40 
280 320 12.40 
320 360 14.40 
360 400 16.40 
400 440 18.40 
440 480 20.40 
480 520 22.40 
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For monthly payroll period (Con’t) 


If the wages But not Amt. of tax with. 

are over over held shall be 
520 560 24.40 
560 600 26.40 
600 640 28.40 
640 680 30.40 
680 720 32.40 
720 760 34.40 
760 800 36.40 
800 840 38.40 
840 880 40.40 
880 920 42.40 
920 960 44.40 
960 1000 46.40 

1000 a 47.40 plus 

5% of the excess 
over $1000 

* 


ADDITIONAL RESOLUTIONS 


m All resolutions published in the October 
Journal were adopted by the Representative 
Assembly. Suggestions were subsequently sub- 
mitted to the Resolutions Committee and these 
were included in the following statement which 
was approved at the business session: 


We recognize that we are at war to preserve the 
great principles of democracy for ourselves and our 
children. To win this mighty struggle, we gladly 
restrict ourselves in the consumption of goods and 
materials. 


In some of these restrictions, however, we see 
possibility of grave danger and injustice, namely, 


(1) The restrictions on the essential for the 
transportation of children to schools. 


(2) The restrictions on travel of school admin- 
istrators and supervisors who find it neces- 
sary to perform increased duties in super- 
vision, rationing, and civilian defense. 


We call upon the proper federal authorities to take 
whatever action is necessary to insure an equitable 
rationing program which places the interests of our 
children second only to the direct prosecution of 
the war. 


Another presented from the floor pledged 
the WEA to favor repeal of the law which 
disturbed the priority of school taxes. 

There was also a protest resolution against 
the rule of the Industrial Commission permit- 
ting 15 year-old boys to set up pins in bowling 
alleys. The resolution was sent to the Indus- 
trial Commission with a suggestion for a re- 
hearing but so far the office has received 
nothing except an acknowledgment of out 
communication. 
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Leave of Absence Practices 
For Military Service or War Work 


a Many teachers are inevitably called from the 
classroom to assist in meeting any national 
emergency necessitating man-power and woman- 
power in other fields. During a war period, 
especially, the available supply of teachers is 
siphoned off into other channels. A number of 
teachers are drafted into military service, some 
enlist, many are needed as civilian instructors 
in army air schools, while others seek employ- 
ment or are sought by defense plants and war 
industries. 


Schools face a delicate task in handling these 
vacancies. Many of the teachers request leaves 
of absence rather than submit outright resigna- 
tions. School boards want to do the fair and 
patriotic thing toward those needed in other 
fields of war activities. They also want to make 
certain that their decision is justifiable from 
the point of view of the school system and the 
boys and girls in school. In filling vacancies 
the board knows that at the present time well 
qualified teachers are not looking for jobs for 
the duration; they are anxious to secure per- 
manent appointments in the school system. 
Schools are faced with the problem of evolv- 
ing a system which will provide a place for 
those returning from the several fields of war 
service when the conflict is over, and also obtain 
qualified teachers in the interim. It is admit- 
tedly a most perplexing problem. 


In the hope that the experiences of Wisconsin 
cities in handling this issue might be mutually 
helpful, a survey was recently conducted by 
the Wisconsin Education Association. Answers 
from ninety-five city school systems show the 
trend. In sixty-eight city school systems definite 
leave is granted to those drafted under the 
selective service act, if the person requests it. 
In eight other systems the plan is to re-employ 
the person when he comes back. Typical state- 
ments are, “will re-employ if possible’, ‘will 
try to hold the position open”, “will be given 
first consideration’, ‘‘will rehire when position 
becomes open.” In five systems leave is granted 
to some but not all teachers. In one case leave 
is granted men only, in three others to all per- 
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sons employed before a given date, and one 
school simply states that some teachers are 
granted leaves without indicating the basis. 
Eight schools indicate no cases, no requests, or 
no definite action on leave for draftees. One 
school is handling each case individually, three 
are granting leave in accordance with the law, 
and two school systems grant no leaves. 

Leave to enlistees is similar but slightly less 
generous. In sixty-five cases definite leave is 
granted. In seven schools efforts will be made 
to re-employ, and in four schools leave is 
granted to some but not all. In eleven schools 
a definite policy has not been set, due in part 
to having had no requests. One school indicates 
it will consider each case separately, another 
that it will grant such consideration as is pro- 
vided in the law, and six schools do not grant 
leaves to enlistees. 

A few schools grant compensation or other 
privileges to those called into or enlisting in 
military service. One school system grants one 
month pay to those in uniform, five schools 
permit the absent teacher to advance on the 
salary scale, and one school permits sick leave 
to accumulate, 

Leave granting to teachers accepting posi- 
tions as civilian instructors in the army air 
school and similar types of positions has not 
found favor with school boards. Only ten of 
the ninety-five city schools reporting grant leave 
to all teachers for this purpose. One school 
usually grants such leave, and another school 
grants it in some cases. One school extends 
leave of absence to teachers engaged by the Red 
Cross for war activities as well as to civilian 
instructors. 

Persons accepting positions in defense plants 
usually sever their connections with the school 
system completely. Only two schools report 
leave of absence granted defense workers and 
in one case it is granted for the duration and 
may be terminated at the discretion of the 
board. In one school leaves of absence have 
been granted in some cases, and in another 
school each application for leave to go into 
defense plants is considered individually. 








Good Neighbor Teaching” 


A Challenge to Schoolmen 
By John C. Patterson 


mw The people of South America are tremen- 
dously interested in what we are doing here in 
the United States in this field of education. 
Only a few weeks ago I was in Brazil. I was 
asked to speak to a large group of people in 
a city as large as Chicago, and I talked with 
them about the things that we are doing here 
in the United States in the field of education. 
At the conclusion of my talk a Brazilian gentle- 
man rose and asked me “‘do you think that the 
emphasis which you people in the United States 
are placing upon the other American Republics 
today will last; will your interest in us con- 
tinue, or, will it fade away when the war is 
over? It has been suggested to us that it is 
only a temporary war measure.” 

Now, we know that unfriendly agents have 
said to South America for the last several years, 
“This is only skin deep. Wait until the war is 
over and they won't be interested in you 
anymore. 

That is what happened in 1919, and so I 
answered this Brazilian in this wise: That I 
thought the best proof we have of our deep 
interest in Latin America is the fact that we are 
going into our schools to teach our children 
about our sister republics, their life, their cul- 
ture, their problems, and I suggested that if we 
were only doing this as a wartime measure, it 
certainly would be a great waste of time and 
effort for us to be working with the school 
children on these problems. Later a number of 
those in the audience came to me to say “What 
you have told us about the interest which your 
schoolmen and women are developing in your 
classes, the elementary school and the high 
schools, is the most encouraging thing that we 
have heard.’ And so I say I think I can bring 
to you the best wishes and the deepest interest 
of the people of the other American republics. 

I have been asked to speak about how we 
can teach children and young people some of 
the international aspects of the war. What are 
the things we must do? 

* Digest of talk given by Mr. Patterson, as representative 


of the Office of Education, Washington, D.C., at the annual 
Schoolmen’s Conference, at Madison, October 1. 
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This digest of a talk given before 
Wisconsin schoolmen at Madison sug- 
gests new responsibilities for schools. 


mw First, 1 suppose we must try to understand 
our country’s responsibility in this crisis and 
our responsibility as American citizens, What 
is the bond between us? I believe one of the 
most encouraging things which we find in 
Washington today in your Federal Government 
is the fact that men from many departments 
and agencies get together to plan the program. 
I speak particularly of cultural relations—edu- 
cational relations, because that is the field in 
which I am engaged. If you think of Wash- 
ington as being made up of a number of 
separate agencies which develop programs by 
themselves in this field, you are mistaken. We 
sit down together; the state department, the 
Office of the coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, the Office of Education and other gov. 
ernment agencies, to plan our program. 

I suppose the next thing that we must do as 
responsible school people is to see what we 
Americans are like. We first have to analyze 
ourselves. Let us think about that. What goes 
to make up our country? What are the char- 
acteristics of our people? Then, what do other 
people think of us? What is their reaction to 
us as a country, to us as individuals? That is 
most important, 

Unhappily most people who live in foreign 
lands know us very largely through our movies, 
and you and I know better. We know the 
movies are for our entertainment rather than 
for the education of other people about our 
ways of doing things. Again, foreign people 
have made up their minds and thought about 
us because of our tourists who go abroad. Now, 
we are good people, and we know it. We here 
at home know it, but all too frequently when 
we go abroad, and see American tourists, we 
are not so proud of some of our fellow Ameti- 
cans when they get beyond the border. Then, 
too, foreign people make up their minds about 
us from representatives of our country’s com- 
mercial companies who live in those lands. The 
attitude which those people take toward the 
national life of the country in which they are 
residing helps foreigners to decide what kind 
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of people we are like here at home. They must 
gencralize; they have only a few examples, but 
they generalize just as you and I generalize 
about the foreigner who comes to live in the 
United States for a while. Most of us, for ex- 
ample, have usually thought of Mexicans as 
being dark, fairly dirty, ignorant people. Why? 
Because most of the Mexicans who had been 
brought to this country have come as unskilled 
laborers. They have come from the very lowest 
classes of people who never had the advantages 
of an education. So we thought of those people 
as making up Mexico. Likewise other people 
have too often judged us from our movies, our 
tourists, and the occasional American who lives 
abroad. 

Of course, if we seek to measure the resident 
of a foreign country with our yardstick, that is 
fit him into certain standards which we have, 
he 7s different. But the reverse is also true. In 
his land we are very different people. How can 
we break down these barriers between ourselves 
and other people? 

The first thing we have to do is to decide 
ourselves about these problems. What do we 
want? Victory, surely. Of that we feel confident, 
but then what? 

We cannot, of course, go out to teach or to 
talk to influence others unless we know what 
we are going to do when this war shall be at 
an end. May I remind you that my first point 
was we must recognize our country’s respons 
ibility. What we decide is going. to have a tre- 
mendous influence on the post-war world, we 
can be sure of that. What are we going to 
decide ? What are we going to do? What is our 
program? What are the things we could do? 


We can, of 


Now we may say to ourselves, 


course, return to isolationism. 
“No, Pearl 
Harbor ended isolationism for all times here 
in the United States.” I am not so sure. Mil 
lions of men are in foreign lands, are visitors 
in foreign lands under the most adverse cir- 
cumstances, and some day they will come home 
again, and what shall they think about foreign 
lands? They will not be much interested in 
them. They will be coming back to the good 
U.S. A. Probably they will feel that they have 
had enough of these remote areas down in 
British Guiana, or the Solomons, Java, and 
Australia. We, too, shall be tried, and we too 
shall pay a price. How easy it may be for us, 
all we American people, to say: “Enough 
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everytime we get mixed up with other people 
this comes—Now we will close the doors’. 
That we may try to do. 

What else might we do? We might become 
imperialists. We will have had a lot to do with 
winning this war. When it’s over we may say, 
what do we get out of it? I think we have to 
make up our minds just what we want to do 
and I don’t think any of us have well thought 
out opinions yet. What is the trouble with us? 
Chiefly here in the United States we have been 
concerned with United States life, United States 
problems, educating our people to be good 
citizens of the United States. That has been our 
goal. To be good citizens, to be capable men 
and women. Is there anything else that we 
must do? Yes, there is one other thing. We 
must decide that we will not try to close our 
selves away from the world. We must realize 
that if that comes, another war will result 


We may decide that we will not be im 
perialists. That we will not dominate smaller 
states, and act to control because of our great 
might. Surely that would bring another war. 
And to all these people we might say, “Let us 
see how we can work with other men, and co 
operate to build in this world something better 
than the world has ever known.” Let ws see how 
we can work with other men. We can cooperate, 
to lend our great strength to the solutions of 
world problems, to give men some ray of 
hope for themselves and their children, and 
their children’s children after them, and all 
that we are not prepared to do today. 


We come back to our fundamental problem: 
What can we do to help young people to un 
derstand? It is useless to try to cooperate with 
a person whom you do not know. It can’t be 
done, unless cooperation is having that person 
do the things which you want done. Unless 
you can understand him and his problems, the 
situation facing him, you can’t cooperate with 
him: and we Americans don’t understand those 
things. I think we will admit that. Therefore 
even in war time, we must learn and we must 
seek to teach our young men and women, our 
children, about other people. We must remem 
ber that we are one of may nations, and that 
we cannot teach only about ovr land and oar 
geography 


people Le t us pul more emphasis on 


schools. Let us children a 


in Our five oul 

chance to know more about the lands and 

people outside of our country. Let us learn 
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what those countries are like, what those lands 
are like, what their possibilities are, so we can 
understand them when they come to us and say 
“this is ovr problem.” 


Let us learn something about their history 
and culture, and let us learn languages. Surely, 
we can’t all learn all languages, but surely we 
North Americans can learn languages, I think 
in times past we have been very much inclined 
to say, “Well, I am from the United States, 
and you know we don’t learn languages. We 
can’t do that.” I don’t think that is true, and 
I don’t think you think that is true. We can- 
not exchange ideas unless we can talk with 
men, and wuless we are going to be imperial- 
ists we cannot expect all other men to learn 
our language. 1 think if we set ourselves to the 
job, we could do it. 

Take for example the neglect which the 
Portuguese language has suffered in this coun- 
try. Portuguese is the language of the largest 
republic in the New World—Brazil. There are 
between 45 and 58 million people in Brazil, yet 
when we wanted to send a military man there 
some months ago (this report, I think is true, 
as I was given it on very good authority) there 
were only two people in our army, one old 
retired colonel and a young second lieutenant, 
who knew Portuguese. That was all. Two 
people. So the second lieutenant was promptly 
promoted to be a major and was sent to Brazil 
on a particular mission! I repeat, that is a 
sister republic, the largest in the new world, 
and one of our very best friends. It is a land of 
gentle, kindly people, people who don’t hesi- 
tate to say to us—'‘North America, you have 
had more experience than we; we are willing 
to learn from you.” 


Now, not all of the American republics are 
willing to accept leadership from us. Brazilians 
are, and they know that we know very little 
about them. That is one of the things that 
disturbs Latin America. Today when they see 
evidences of superficial things demonstrating 
our interest in Latin America, they can’t be but 
a little suspicious because they know we can't 
be very much interested in our neighbors if we 
don’t know their names, their occupations, their 
children, or anything about them. So long as 
we have not been fully informed, it is hard to 
establish confidence. 

The people in the other republics are seek- 
ing to learn more of the United States today. 
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When I was in Brazil recently I visited a school 
one day and there a whole crowd of little chil- 
dren gathered around me at a recess period, 
and the teacher told me what they wanted, 
They wanted to hear American English. They 
had been listening to their teacher speaking 
English, but they wanted to hear American 
English. 

I am working in the government in one of 
these agencies which is engaged in the exchang- 
ing of persons between the American repub- 
lics, and within the last few weeks I have had 
requests to send a variety of people, a fairly 
large number of our people, including teachers, 
down to South America. And requests have 
come from other governments to accept some 
of their teachers. They want to send their 
people here that they may learn more about 
our ways, our methods. They want some of our 
people to come to them to help instruct. It is 
an exchange in a small way, but it is demon- 
strating the fact that we are not the only ones 
who may be interested in foreign people today. 
When in South America I've been frequently 
asked to tell what we are thinking, what we 
are thinking about democracy, what are we 
thinking about these post-war problems, what 
are we teaching, not so much what are we pro- 
ducing, because they know—all Latin America 
accepts the fact—that we can produce with our 
great technical skill and great resources. They 
believe that, but they want to know the man 
inside. What are our thoughts? 


So, it seems to me that if we, you and I, are 
going to make any contributions to world peace 
we must first decide what we want our people 
to do in this post-war world. Shall we stand by 
ourselves? Shall we step forward to take a lead 
regardless of other men, or, shall we sit our- 
selves down to learn about other men in order 
that we may work with them when the war 
shall have ended, and we gather around the 
peace table? Only through a just and under- 
standing solution to world problems can we 
hope to avoid the repetition of this thing 
every few years. The solution is in our hands, 
in your hands, for surely we must come back to 
the schools, to you men and women. In your 
hands in our country’s destiny, and not only 
that of our country, but of other men who shall 
be alive when this is over. 
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Wisconsin’s Indians 





Their Origins and Contributions 


by Edward P. Alexander 


Supt., Wisconsin Historical Society 


a More than three hundred years ago, in 1634, 
Jean Nicolet, the French explorer, met the 
Winnebago Indians near Green Bay. Their Al- 
gonkian neighbors had described the Winne- 
bago to the French as ‘“‘men of the sea.” The 
French, still believing that America was a nar- 
row continent separated from China by a nar- 
row sea, assumed that the Winnebago were 
from China, and Nicolet brought with him “a 
grand robe of China damask, all strewn with 
flowers and birds of many colors.’ He also car- 
ried two pistols, and when he had fired them, 
“the women and children fled, at the sight of a 
man who carried thunder in both hands.” 

When Nicolet met these Indians they had not 
yet learned to write. Therefore we have no 
written records to help us study the story of 
the prehistoric inhabitants of Wisconsin. We 
need to depend upon what little we can learn 
from the traditions the Indians had when the 
white man encountered them and upon what 
the anthropologist and the archeologist can tell 
us. The anthropologist studies the origin and 
distribution of races throughout the world in- 
cluding present-day primitive tribes, and the 
archeologist digs up and studies the relics of 
ancient peoples. With the help of these scien- 
tists, we can learn certain things about the 
Stone Age Americans who lived before the days 
of Nicolet. 


In the first place, where did these people 
from? There have been hundreds of 


come 












The first of a series written for teach- 
ers and students to better understand 
the colorful history of our state. 


theories to explain the origin of the Indians. 
A few people have argued that man may have 
originated independently in the Americas as a 
result of the process of evolution. Some his- 
torians have held that the Indians were descend- 
ants of the ten lost tribes of Israel. Others 
have thought that they crossed over from North 
Africa by means of a lost continent, usually 
called Atlantis, which is supposed to have dis- 
appeared since into the sea. Still others have 
traced the Indians to various national groups, 
not excluding the Irish. But we can be reason- 
ably sure today that the red man is descended 
from a civilization of northern Asia. The first 
American Indians traveled across the Bering 
Strait, which may have been a land bridge at 
one time, and reached Alaska. From there they 
spread east across what is today the United 
States and Canada to the Atlantic Ocean and 
south through Mexico, Central America, and 
South America to Cape Horn. 

The Indians probably moved across the two 
American continents in waves. A tribe would 
settle down in a section for a generation or so, 
and then pressure from behind or the ex- 
haustion of natural resources in the place in 
which they were living would drive them on. 

No one knows just when the Indians first 
came to this continent, and there is so little 
evidence that it takes some brashness to even 
guess at the question of time. We are probably 
safe, however, in saying that the Indians were 


Spencer Lake Mound, 
Clam River Focus 
Burnett County. Wisconsin 
Photograph courtesy the Milwaukee 

Public Museum 


Cut courtesy Wis. Historical 
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in Alaska at least ten thousand years ago and 
that they had reached the Wisconsin region by 
five or six thousand years ago. There are even 
those who think that the red men may have 
come to America before the last Ice Age, per- 
haps fifteen or twenty thousand years ago. As 
yet anthropologists and archeologists are not 
entirely willing to accept this hypothesis, 
though it may some day be established by new 
discoveries. 

The Wisconsin to which the first Indians 
came was indeed an attractive home for primi- 
tive man. The virgin forest provided ample 
building materials and also sustenance. The 
flesh of moose, elk, deer, and buffalo furnished 
food; their hides made excellent clothing; and 
from their bones could be fashioned a variety 
of tools, weapons, and ornaments. The sweet 
white flesh of thousands of fish; the abundant 
wild fruits and roots: the stone and copper 
needed for implements; and_ swift-flowing 
rivers and the lakes of every size to serve as 


highways—these were some of the features 
which made Wisconsin a center of the red 


man’s culture. 


The most ancient evidence we have of man’s 
presence in Wisconsin consists of certain heavy 
copper implements. They show deep erosion 
from the acids in the soil, and they do not ac- 
company the relics of later cultures. Thus we 
know they are very old. They are also never 
found with pottery, so that probably their 
makers did not know how to make pottery. 
These implements seem to have belonged to a 
people which extended from Minnesota to New 
England and into adjacent parts of Canada. 


More recent in Wisconsin than the old cop 
per users were Indians whose culture was of 
the Woodland Pattern. Their interesting pot- 
tery has helped trace them. They appear to 
have originated in Asia, and Woodland-like 
pottery has been found in abundance in Siberia. 


The great center of growth and expansion of 


tes 


this culture, however, seems to have been in 
Minnesota Wisconsin, 
spread west as far as Nebraska, down most of 


and from whence it 
the Mississippi Valley, east to the Atlantic, and 
north as far as Saskatchewan in Canada. The 
Woodland peoples were a semi-sedentary civil- 
ization little acquainted with agriculture. They 
reached Wisconsin at least one or two thousand 
years ago. 


In the golden age of Woodland civilization 
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in Wisconsin, one branch of these people built 
most of our famous mounds, of which more 
than 12,000 have been identified in the state, 
Some of the mounds are round and dome. 
shaped, often called “‘conical’’; some are long 
and straight—the “linear” mounds; but most 
interesting of all are the effigy mounds. They 
are large-scale representations of animals, birds, 
and reptiles, and, more rarely, of man himself. 
The mounds are low, seldom exceeding four 
feet in height but with lengths running to 600 
feet. Dr. W. C. McKern of the Milwaukee 
Public Museum states flatly that “contrary to 
certain widely circulated opinions, all the 
mounds, regardless of shape, served the essen- 
tial purpose of covering the dead.” A group 
of mounds, usually with all three types of 
shapes, was actually a cemetery. 

The Effigy Mound Aspect of Woodland civil- 
ization was a local development, a true prod- 
uct of Wisconsin, though it extended also into 
Iowa, Illinois, and Minnesota. Just what be- 
came of the Effigy Mound builders is a ques- 
tion. They apparently stopped building mounds 
before the Mississippi culture began to arrive 
in Wisconsin. 

Two tribes of the Woodland Pattern were 
still prominent in Wisconsin when Nicolet 
arrived. One of these was the Menomini, an 
Algonkian-speaking tribe which Nicolet visited 
and which is still found in Wisconsin today. 
The other was the Santee Dakota of western 
Wisconsin, a Siouan-speaking tribe, which was 
driven from this state to Minnesota during his- 
toric times by its traditional enemies, the 
Chippewa. 

Probably while the Effigy Mound builders 
were at the height of their activity, another 
Indian civilization reached Wisconsin. This was 
the Hopewellian culture, named after the Hope 
well Mounds in southern Ohio, These Indians 
also erected dome-shaped burial mounds, Their 
fine chipped-stone knives and arrowheads were 
fashioned of quartzite from the Appalachian 
Mountains, flint £ 0m Indiana, 
jaspar from Ohio, chalcedony from North 
Dakota, and obsidian from the Rocky Moun- 
tains. It is thus clear that they traded far and 
wide. Their beautiful platform pipes of pol- 
ished stone, ornaments of Lake Superior cop- 
per and silver including the “ear-spool” type 


“hornstone”’ 


of earring, nettle-fiber cloth, and excellent pot- 
tery are characteristic of their relatively high 
culture. 
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The Hopewellians may have been the first 
Indians of Wisconsin to arrive from the south- 
eastern United States, from which the later 
Mississippi Pattern invasions were to come. Like 
the Effigy Mound people, they apparently van- 
ished without leaving much trace, though certain 
Illinois Woodland tribes show their influence. 


Two later invasions from the southeast were 
both apparently of a general Mississippi Pat- 
tern. The most numerous and influential of the 
invaders were the ancestors of the historic Win- 
nebago and Iowa divisions of the Sioux. These 
tribes seem to have come into Wisconsin by 
way of the Mississippi, Rock, and Wisconsin 
rivers. 


The old Winnebago and old Iowa lived in 
fairly permanent villages, used finely chipped 
stone arrowheads, sheet-copper ornaments, and 
shell-tempered pottery. They buried their dead 
in cemetery plots. There are the remains of 
other upper Mississippi tribes in Wisconsin, and 
it is possible that the Oto and the Missouri, 
which with the Winnebago and Iowa, make up 
the tribes of the Chiwere Sioux, had their im- 
mediate ancestors in Wisconsin. 


The Indians just described were members 
of the Upper Phase of the Mississippi Pattern. 
A more interesting group of the same pattern 
belonged to the Middle Phase. Their civiliza- 
tion was of a higher order. They lived in well- 
established villages protected by stout stockades 
of upright logs. They had large pyramidal 
mounds of earth somewhat similar to the 
truncated or flat-topped pyramids of ancient 
Mexico. They were good farmers, and their art 
forms and customs show Mexican influence. 


These Indians, who probably migrated north 
from the vicinity of the great Cahokia Mounds 
near East St. Louis, Illinois, settled in Jefferson 
County on the Crawfish River near Lake Mills. 
In 1836 the site of their village was discovered 
Alexander von Humboldt in writing of the 
Aztecs had recounted their legend that they 
came to Mexico from a place in the north called 


Aztalan. Thus when Judge Nathaniel F. Hyer 


surveyed the site in 1837, he thought it might 
be the ancient home of the Aztecs and named 
it Aztalan. In 1850 Dr. Increase A. Lapham 
carefully studied the site, and more recently Dr. 
Stephen A. Barrett and the Milwaukee Public 
Museum have thoroughly examined it. The 
stockade, the evidences of cannibalism, and the 
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pyramidal mounds have made Aztalan the best 
known site in the state, even though it was of 
the late prehistoric period and had little influ- 
ence on Wisconsin Indians in general. 

In early historic times, Wisconsin was the 
home of other Indian tribes. Many of them 
were driven to the region by the New York 
Iroquois, or Five Nations, who banded together 
in order to control the fur trade. Supplied with 
firearms by the Dutch, this warlike confederacy 
in the middle of the seventeenth century began 
to exterminate or absorb its neighbors. Fright- 
ened nations in Canada and Michigan fled west 
to Wisconsin to avoid the fury of the Iroquois. 

Many Algonkian tribes came thus to live in 
the state—the Chippewa (Ojibway), Potawa- 
tomi, and Ottawa; the Mascouten and Kicka 
poo; the Sauk and the Foxes; and the Miami 
and Illinois. The Huron, a tribe of Iroquois 
blood, were also driven out of lower Canada 
by the fierce Five Nations. Not all of these 
tribes remained in Wisconsin. The Ottawa and 
Huron found homes in Michigan after a dozen 
years in Wisconsin, and many other tribes 
moved out of the state during the next century. 


In the 1820's a group of Indians came to 
the Fox River region from central New York. 
This band included many Oneida, who were 
members of the Five Nations confederacy; the 
Stockbridges and the Brothertowns, remnants of 
New England Algonkian tribes; and a few 
Munsee, a branch of the Algonkian Delaware 
confederacy. 


It is clear, therefore, that in the earliest 
times Wisconsin was a melting pot. Not only 
did the prehistoric Woodland and Mississippi 
cultures come together here, but in historic 
tirnes considerable intermixture went on among 
tribes from three great language groups—Al 
gonkian, Siouan, and Iroquoian. 

Prehistoric Indian civilization in Wisconsin 
was not of too high an order, judged by modern 
standards. The tribes were in transition between 
the hunting and fishing stage of culture and 
the agricultural stage. Most of them were cul 
tivating the land during summers, the men 
helping to scratch the surface of the ground for 
cultivation and then leaving the rest of the farm 
work In the 
hunted far and wide for food, and the 
roved about. Despite the abundance of gam« 


and fish, the Indian was still very much at the 


for the women. winter the men 


tribes 


mercy of nature and frequently suffered from 
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famine. Unfortunately, though the red man 
brought the dog from Asia with him, he did 
not possess the horse or other beast of burden, 
and for this reason probably, failed to discover 
the wheel. 

The Wisconsin Indian lived a picturesque 
and simple life. He enjoyed his family and was 
generally hospitable and kind. Every part of 
his life was surrounded by superstition, and 
anything he did not understand he considered 
supernatural. He had hundreds of gods and 
spirits about him—the good ones to be wor- 
shipped and the bad ones to be appeased. His 
life was filled with ceremony, and he dearly 
loved colorful oratory. The Indian was a skill- 
ful craftsman, and his tools and weapons were 
chipped from stone, fashioned from the bones 
of animals, or hammered from native copper. 
His clothing was made from deerskin, often 
decorated with quills; his pottery was tempered 
with grit or shells; and his effigy pipes and 
amulets such as bannerstones and _ birdstones 
show ingenuity and considerable artistic appre- 
ciation. 

Nearly 12,000 Indians still live in Wisconsin 
today, and the Indian population of the state 
ranks ninth in the nation. The Chippewa oc- 
cupy four reservations, at Red Cliff, Bad River, 
Lac du Flambeau, and Lac Court Oreilles. A 
group of this tribe also lives at Danbury. The 
Menomini reservation is northwest of Green 
Bay. Some of the Stockbridges dwell just south 
of the Menomini, while others live with the 
Brothertowns and Munsee along the eastern 
shore of Lake Winnebago. The Oneida are at 
Duck Creek near Green Bay. Winnebago people 
are widely scattered in the region of Black 
River Falls, Tomah, and Neillsville. A few 
Potawatomi live in Forest County about Black- 
well. Thus the Indian constitutes part of the 
population of Wisconsin today, and in addition 
many white families are proud to claim a trace 
of Indian blood. 

The Indian has made many contributions to 
our civilization. He gave us certain crops which 
Wisconsin farms still raise. There are, for ex 
ample, what one of his myths calls the three 
sisters—corn or maize, squash, and beans. He 
regularly cultivated these together in the same 
field. Maple sugar was also an Indian product. 
Then there was tobacco. The Indian always 
placed a bit of tobacco (in early Wisconsin, 
usually red willow) on his ceremonial fires, 
for he thought it was pleasing to the nostrils of 
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his gods. His pipe was usually his most beauti- 
fully decorated possession and was smoked on 
many public occasions, 

The Indian also taught the white man much 
about war. Today we are calling our commando 
troops “‘rangers.”’ This is after Major Robert 
Rogers’ famed command which fought in New 
York State during the French and Indian War. 
In Europe in those days, armies faced each other 
in close order and fired volleys from perfectly 
arranged formations. It was considered unsport- 
ing to have sharpshooters single out officers 
for their fire. But Rogers adopted the Indian 
way of fighting. He had his men dress in for- 
est green uniforms, darken their faces, and cut 
off their long hair and the long tails of the 
conventional uniform. Each man carried his 
own rations with him. Rogers’ rangers moved 
silently through the forest, struck by surprise 
whenever possible, and when forced to retreat 
disappeared by ones and twos, in all directions, 
to meet at a prearranged rendezvous thirty or 
forty miles away. The clanking machines of 
the modern blitzkrieg would amaze the Indian 
brave of a half-dozen centuries ago, but he 
would understand its general strategy and 
tactics. 

The Indians also have left us various inven- 
tions—including the canoe, the snowshoe, the 
tump line to be worn about the head or chest 
in carrying heavy loads, and the moccasin. Red 
men also laid out the routes followed by many 
of our present highways. Though the Indian 
traveled by water when he could, yet he traced 
paths through the forest and wore them deep 
with his moccasined feet. Relays of Indian run- 
ners used to carry messages back and forth over 
their trails, making incredibly fast time as they 
trotted steadily along. 

The Indian, too, has left many beautiful 
place names in our state. Just look at the map, 
and you will see them—-Wisconsin is itself an 
Indian word, and so are Milwaukee, Waukesha, 
Oshkosh, Winnebago, Chippewa, Oconto, Wau- 
paca, and scores of others. 

All in all, the Indian has had an important 
influence upon our present day civilization. 
Perhaps the prehistoric red man roams today in 
some happy hunting ground beyond our know!- 
edge. If so, he undoubtedly takes pride in our 
interest in him and his civilization. And we 
ought to be well satisfied if the men who live 
in the Wisconsin region five thousand years 
from now remember us as well. 
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Place of Nutrition in Our Schools 


by May S. Reynolds 


U. of W. Home Economics Dept. 


m It seems scarcely necessary to point out that 
knowledge of the basic facts of nutrition and 
their application to good food selection are rec- 
ognized as an important part of our national 
defense. The selection and provision of foods 
for adequate nutrition are important among our 
weapons of war. Many different agencies are 
being employed in an effort to preach the gos- 
pel of good nutrition to all people. Of these 
agencies, the schools have a great opportunity 
to be among the most potent. From kindergar- 
ten through high school, teachers can influence 
the food selection of the children whom they 
teach. 


It is not our purpose to discuss the place of 
nutrition in home economics classes. Nutrition 
has been an accepted and important part of the 
subject matter of those classes for many years. 
Such classes should be kept up to date in subject 
matter and in methods of presentation. In ad- 
dition, at this time the teacher of home 
economics has an excellent opportunity to co- 
operate with other teachers in the school by 
helping them to introduce the teaching of nu- 
trition into their various classes. 

Both the home economics teacher and the 
other teachers should have certain qualifications 
in order to “put over’ effectively a nutrition 
program. First, the teacher must be nutrition- 
conscious and really interested in doing her part 
to improve the food habits and the nutritional 
status of the children in her classes. She needs 
to know certain basic facts concerning the 
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As this timely article suggests, les- 
sons of nutrition can be taught in 
various branches of the curriculum. 


science of nutrition. For those who do not have 
a special training in chemistry and physiology 
as a background for this material, an intelligent 
study of the material available from county and 
state nutrition committees may serve as a foun- 
dation. The teacher must be thoroughly sold 
on the importance of applying these facts to 
good food selection not only for the children 
but for herself. This is an excellent illustration 
of the truth of that old saying that ‘what you 
do speaks so loud that I cannot hear what you 
say’! It is not very effective to tell the children 
to drink their milk and eat their vegetables if 
they learn that at her boarding house the 
teacher doesn’t do so herself. And finally, she 
must be alert to see and to make use of all op 
portunities to introduce nutrition teaching into 
the curriculum. 


This may be done in a number of different 
ways. Certain “nutrition periods” in the week 
may be given over to presenting different as 
pects of the subject and to carrying on various 
activities. For example, in the social studies, 
government attempts to protect the quality of 
our foods, grading and labeling of foods, and 
other similar topics may be discussed. Arithme- 
tic problems may introduce some calculations 
of food requirements and the quantities of 
foods needed to meet them. Some of the dra 
matic incidents in the history of the science of 
nutrition may furnish subjects for themes in 
English classes. Spelling should include words 


selected from the field of nutrition. In addi- 
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tion, related subject matter in nutrition may be 
Posters and ex 
hibits portraying different facts and ideas re- 
lated to nutrition may be made in art classes. In 


introduced into other classes. 


geography classes the food habits of other coun- 
tries may be studied and compared with our 
own. 

An may be 
developed through a study of the different food 
products, their sources and production, proc 
the 
Such projects not only serve their purpose in 


unlimited number of lessons 


esses of manufacture, and value in diet 
giving the children valuable experiences and in- 
formation but also help to arouse their interest 
in eating those foods. 
jects for debates and extemporancous speaking 
can be drawn from such subject matter as the 
food needs of the armed forces, food rationing, 


and similar topics. 


Many interesting sub- 


The part that food has played in determining 
the progress of nations may be studied. In this 
connection, the changes in our own food habits 
might be traced through the years and the ef- 
fects of these changes upon the adequacy of the 
average diet noted. To illustrate, we have 
greatly increased our consumption of sugar in 
the last century and even in the last twenty-five 
years. New methods of processing foods have 
been introduced some of which have resulted in 
losses in nutritive value. Often wheat has been 
milled and refined white flour produced, re 
sulting in losses of mineral and vitamin content 


Wherever 


fect of the choice of food upon the growth and 


facilities make it possible, the ef 


well-being of young animals may be demon 


strated. Elaborate laboratory equipment 1s not 


necessary for such a demonstration. Two or 


three young white rats and some simple cages 


in a small corner in a room of comfortabl« 


temperature constitute the necessities. To sec 
the actual effects of food upon the growth of 
young animals and to assist in the feeding and 
the 


pressing the children with the importance of a 


care of animals are effective means of im 


good diet. Showing the growth of such animals 
by means of plotting growth curves might be 
made an exercise in arithmetic. 

The physical education teacher has an excel 
lent opportunity to emphasize the part that 
good nutrition plays in the development of phy 
sical fitness. The day of dependence upon exer 
the 


physical education realizes that 


cise alone is outdated. Today intelligent 


director of 
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without a well-nourished body, satisfactory 
physical development is impossible. 

It is important not only to arouse the interest 
of the children in improving their food habits, 
but also to gain the cooperation of the parents, 
Certain all-school projects may be used to serve 
1 double purpose. An all-school nutrition week 
may be a means of introducing all sorts of ex- 
ercises for the children and of bringing the 
parents to the school for their inspiration and 
instruction as well. 

If the school boasts a paper, it may become 


a medium for disseminating both information 


garding the facts of nutrition and publicity 
regarding the activities of the school in that 
field. 


The school lunch furnishes an excellent op- 
portunity not only for providing good food for 
the children but for motivating better food 
The “A” lunch project, as developed in 
one of the Madison junior high schools, is an 
excellent example of an effective program of 
this type. It has recently been described 


habits. 


follows: 
The great 
incentive for 
is the “A” 


year and the 
children to choose an “A” lunch 
Lunch Banquet. To be eligible to 
attend, each child must, of his own accord, have 
chosen an “A” lunch every school day for a 
period of six weeks. 

“The Physiology Club of the 
drawn from members of physiology and hygiene 
classes sponsors the project; and the club mem- 
rooms to explain what constt- 
tutes an “A” lunch and how to win an invita- 
tion to the banquet. Club members check trays 
and lunch boxes. The art department assists with 
program covers, and place cards for 
the banquet, music, English and speech depart- 
ments assist with parodies, songs and speeches; 


event of the school 


school which 1s 


bers visit home 


posters, 


and the home economics department assists with 
the training in duties of host and hostess. Thus, 
the affair becomes a cooperative effort on the 
part of the entire school with no adult having 
any part either in preparation ofr program.’ 


There are many possible devices for checking 
records of food intake against some sort of die 
tary card or standard. In developing a 
nutrition program in the schools, every effort 


should be made to see that the children are not 


score 


merely giving lip service to the rules of good 
eating but are really applying those rules to the 
selection of their own three meals per day. 

The teaching of nutrition should no more be 
limited to a few classes in home economics than 
is correct spelling limited to the spelling class 
or the use of the multiplication table to the 
class in arithmetic. 
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Cut Courtesy Madison Schools 


War Production Training 
In Our Vocational and Adult Schools 


by Geo. P. Hambrecht 


Director, State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education 


a For the past two and a half years the Wis- 
consin schools of Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation have been operating all of their avail- 
able shops and facilities around the clock, 24 
hours a day, training workers for war indus- 
tries. Approximately a million dollars of new 
equipment has been purchased from federal 
and local funds in order to expand the facilities 
needed to meet the training demands which 
have been placed upon the schools. 

In July 1940, when it became apparent that 
the government might become involved in 
World War II, a survey was made to deter- 
mine the availability of skilled workers who 
might take their places in industry for the 
manufacture of essential materials for the war 
effort. It was found that millions of unem- 
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ployed were also unemployable because the 
workers had never had training in skills, or 
had lost their skills through recent lack of 
employment in their trade. This was one of the 
first and most serious bottlenecks which con 
fronted government officials in their plans for 
defense preparation. The federal government 
immediately appropriated funds to the U. S. 
Office of Education to be distributed to the 
several State Boards of Vocational Education 
to carry on short unit training courses which 
would prepare the unemployed for employment 
in essential defense industries. The objective 
of the program in the beginning was to place 
in training persons who at one time were skilled 
and to refresh the skills which had become 
rusty through a lack of use to a point where 
the workers might be employed in essential 
industries. These refresher courses were con- 
ducted six hours a day, five days a week, usu- 
ally for a period of ten weeks. The demands 


2Al 











of industry for employes with even a minimum 
of skills were so large that even during the 
first year all persons who had an aptitude for 
training were admitted to so-called pre-employ- 
ment courses conducted on the same basis as 
the refresher courses. 


m At the present time an appeal is being made 
to women to enroll in these pre-employment 
courses so that they may prepare themselves 
for employment in our war industries, where it 
appears there will be a great demand for 
additional labor during the coming year. To 
enable more persons to take advantage of pre- 
employment training, courses in many schools 
are being set up for fifteen hours a week to 
enable attendance of women and men whose 
present jobs in the near future may be discon- 
tinued because of war conditions. 

In Wisconsin during the past two and a 
half years during which the program has been 
conducted we have trained approximately 50,- 
000 workers in these pre-employment training 
courses. The majority of these courses have 
been conducted in the fields of welding and 
machine shop and the record of placement 
has been unusually high. It is safe to say that 
almost everyone who has taken such a course 
has obtained employment in our war industries. 

Courses have also been available to workers 
already employed in war industries. These 
courses are known as supplementary training 
courses, and are intended to supplement the 
daily employment of the worker, teaching him 
how to do his job more effectively and effi- 
ciently, and through increased production assist 
in our war effort. 


In addition to taking workers into the schools 
on a supplementary basis, the need for a Train- 
ing-Within-Industry program to provide sup- 
plementary training to lead-men, supervisors, 
and foremen charged with the responsibility 
of breaking in new workers and old workers 
on new jobs became apparent. 

Job Instructor Training—a ten-hour unit in 
“how to get a worker to do a job correctly, 
quickly, and conscientiously”—was devised for 
this purpose, and has found general acceptance 
among the industries of the state. Approxi- 
mately 32,000 persons have been enrolled in 
the several types of supplementary training 
courses. 

Early in the program definite provisions were 
made for training courses to be conducted for 
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out-of-school rural youth. These courses are 
carried on through departments of vocational 
agriculture and are generally conducted during 
the afternoon or evening in school shops or 
rented facilities which are available in the com- 
munity. Although the trend of training in the 
beginning throughout the country was to pre. 
pare rural youth for work in war industries, in 
Wisconsin we have attempted to tie up the 
training as closely as possible to the food pro- 
duction effort. Emphasis was given in the be- 
ginning to courses of study which involved the 
maintenance and repair of farm machinery, etc., 
and other courses which would be of practical 
use on the farm rather than preparation for 
industrial employment. During the past year 
the importance of food to our war effort has 
been definitely recognized and the national 
policy of the rural training program has been 
changed to courses which will be of practical 
assistance to farmers to increase production of 
foodstuffs for the war effort. Early in the pro- 
gram only out-of-school youth between the 
ages of 17 and 25 were eligible to attend these 
courses. Since July of this year the courses are 
open to all out-of-school youth and adults who 
desire to attend them, and the emphasis of 
instruction is now being placed upon repair 
and maintenance of farm machinery and equip- 
ment, and courses which will give instruction to 
our farmers on the best methods of increasing 
their food production. The importance of this 
type of instruction becomes more apparent each 
day as we are definitely becoming not only 
the arsenal but also the food producing nation 
in the war effort. 

Since this program has been in operation 
approximately 17,000 out-of-school rural youth 
and adults have received instruction in courses 
tending to make them more efficient farmers, 
and thereby assist most completely in our war 
effort. 

During the present fiscal year it appears that 
approximately three million dollars of federal 
funds will be expended in Wisconsin in the 
several phases of the war production training 
program. It is hoped that after World War II 
is won we will prepare for any emergency 
which may develop in the future through the 
expansion of training programs for both our 
industrial workers and farmers, so that at all 
times we may have available an adequte sup- 
ply of trained workers for either a peace of 
war economy. 
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Dusting Off The Old Records 





JANUARY ao As the new year of 1918 ar- 
1918 rived, garbed in tin helmet and 
armed with a gun instead of the 
traditional safety pin and nursing bottle, the 
schools of Wisconsin were increasingly war 
conscious. After the vain attempt of Senator 
LaFollette to stop America’s entrance into the 
struggle the state bent over backward to prove 
its loyalty to the cause. The Journal continues 
to bristle with demands that teachers take 
loyalty oaths, that teachers take the lead in the 
food conservation program, and that schools 
aggressively overcome the propaganda of the 
hated ‘Hun’. In answer to the popular charge 
that the University of Wisconsin was little bet- 
ter than luke-warm on the war question the 
lead editorial in the January issue was devoted 
to an eight-page resume by Prof. M. V. O’Shea 
on the role of the university in war matters. 
The second main feature of the January 1918 
Journal was an article on “The Essentials of 
Food Conservation’” by Abby L. Marlatt, di- 
rector of Home Economics at the U. of W. 
In view of the present situation the subheads 
prove once more that history repeats itself: 
“Save the meat”, ““Awful conditions in foreign 
countries”, “Fats are vital”, ‘The Sugar sup- 
ply in danger”, ‘Transportation a serious prob- 
lem’, ‘Food to win the war’. 

News Shorts of the Month: Supt. H. F. 
Schell (now state rep. for the Laurel Book Co.) 
of Tomahawk was badly burned in a gasoline 
explosion, but was reported to be recovering 
... “Galesville has started the policy of serv- 
ing hot lunches to the high school pupils” . 
“Manitowoc has tried the experiment of serv- 
ing milk to the pupils of the schools. During 
a six months period a total of 15,000 bottles 
were served” ... The coal shortage caused two 
normal schools to start their Christmas vacation 
sooner than had been anticipated. Many of the 
high schools had three-weeks’ vacation instead 
of two, to conserve fuel .. . “Citizenship has 
taken on an added interest in many of the 
schools of Wisconsin. Practical civics is being 
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What was happening in Wisconsin 
schools in January 1918, 1928, 1933 
as reflected in our old Journal files. 


taught from a new angle. The subjects of ‘How 
to become a citizen of the state and nation’, 
‘Form and value of Liberty Bonds’, ‘Reasons 
for the operation of sale of thrift stamps’, 
‘Meaning of and status of alien enemies’, are 
being discussed as regular class work’’ 


JANUARY a Bart McCormick took over the 


1928 secretaryship of the WEA and 
wrote his first editorial as a ‘‘salut- 
atory”’ Ed Doudna, under his alias of 


“John Schoolmaster” began a series of “Let- 
ters to a Beginning Teacher”. His nebulous 
correspondent was “Dear Louise” . . . Joy Elmer 
Morgan, editor of the NEA Journal was busy 
“vitalizing’”’ commencements . . . Bob Cooley, 
vocational school director, Milwaukee, hit a 
double in presidencies. He was president of 
the WEA for 1928, and was also elected presi- 
dent of the AVA for the same year . . . Supt. 
R. A. Buell, Watertown, was elected to the 
board of the Wisconsin High School Forensic 
association, to succeed Russ Lewis, supt. at 
Reedsburg . . . special recognition was given 
R. S. Ihlenfeldt for the manner in which he was 
conducting the schools of Kenosha county . . . 
Volney Barnes, principal of Madison Central 
High school, was elected president of the Madi- 
son Kiwanis club . . . The new educational 
publication, The Nation’s Schools, listed R. B. 
Thiel, professor of education, Lawrence col- 
lege, as one of its editorialists . . . U. of W. 
fees for the summer session were announced as 
raised from $22 to $24.50 for the six weeks’ 
session, the increase being a medical charge 
and dues to the Memorial Union . . . newly 
elected officers of the Grade Supervisors asso- 
ciation were Gertrude McGuine, Wausau, presi- 
dent, Bernice Scoville, Kenosha, vice president, 
and Emma F. Brookmire, Marinette, secretary- 
treasurer. 
(Continued on page 263) 
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The Two-Year H. S. 


by L. W. Bridgman 


Editor, University Extension Division 


m For some years the curriculum problems of 
the small high schools have engaged the 
thoughtful consideration of many Wisconsin 
educators. The State Department of Public In- 
struction has made it a special study. The 
School of Education and the Extension Division 
of the Universty of Wisconsin, the State 
Teachers Colleges, and many high school prin- 
cipals became active in a cooperative effort 
to develop ways and means for making the 
high school programs more effective in meet- 
ing the needs of boys and girls in these chang- 
ing times. 

Out of this situation developed the Commit- 
tee on the Problem of the Small High School. 
In its studies the Committee has paid especial 
atention to the possibilities for enriching the 
curriculum of the small high school, since in 
many instances the small school is at a dis- 
advantage, because of financial considerations 
and limited teaching staff, in offering educa- 
tional opportunity to its young people. 

As in some other states where the problem 
has been faced and met, the committee was 
convinced that the solution lies in offering /o- 
cally directed university correspondence courses 
at the high school level to supplement the 
courses in the school’s curriculum. It was felt 
that, with increasing experience, the demand 
for them would grow with the years. 

Thus was begun the ‘Two-Year Experiment 
to Equalize High School Opportunities.” With 
the utilization of correspondence courses of the 
Extension many schools are 
convinced they have made definite gains toward 
the goal of curriculum enrichment. A formal 
report, evaluating the results pedagogically, 
will be prepared after the close of the current 
school year. 

Many factors combine to assure the success 
of this program. High school principals are 
sympathetic and cooperate eagerly in adapting 
extension courses to the needs of their students; 
boards of education appreciate the service; the 
courses are available at reasonable cost; the 
courses are of high school standard; the in- 
structors have had high school teaching ex- 
perience and know the high school problem; 
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Experiment 


students enrolled for correspondence courses 
are required to study and to prepare the lessons 
according to a schedule as rigid as the schedule 
which requires attendance in class; the corre- 
spondence instructor (in Madison) bears the 
same teaching relation to his students as does 
the classroom teacher to his pupils; the courses 
are proctored by members of the high school 
faculty, proper direction of the 
students. 

The arrangement whereby there is local re- 
sponsibility for directing the study program of 
the correspondence students, coinciding as it 
does with the regular day program in school, 
found ready acceptance. Likewise the reduced 
cost of the courses met with satisfaction. The 
regular fee for high school correspondence 
courses averages $12.50. For each locally di- 
rected course covering one semester the fee has 
been reduced to $7.50; this applies whether 
it is paid by the school or by the student. 
When paid by the school board, the fees for 
several students will be found to be far below 
the cost of employing an extra teacher or two. 

Courses available by correspondence range 
from the purely academic, such as English, 
French, German, history, Latin, mathematics, 
and Spanish, to business, industrial, and others 
of vocational type, such as accounting, busi- 
ness law, business correspondence, and courses 
in drawing and engineering. Among the tech- 
nical subjects of high school level now in in- 
creasing demand for military and industrial 
needs are Pre-flight Aeronautics, Aerodynamics 
for Pilots, The Airplane and Its Engine, Prac- 
tical Air Navigation, The Automobile Engine, 
Practical Radio, and Blueprint Reading. Avail- 
able also are courses in economics, home eco- 
nomics, chemistry, psychology, and sociology. 

Sixty-three Wisconsin schools are participat- 
ing this year in the locally directed program, 
and 218 students are registered. Most schools 
enrolled less than ten, but one has as many as 
18, and another 12. 

The experimental stage now is considered 
past, with the program established as a con- 
tinuous process in many schools and with as- 
surance that it will be adopted widely. 


assuring 
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June 1, 2, Tuesday, Wednesday—Exam- 
inations for freshman admissions 


June 4, Friday—Registration for the fif- 
teen-week session 

June 5, Saturday — Registration for the 
fifteen-week session 

June 7, Monday—Classes begin 


June 19, Saturday—Registration for the 
six and eight-week sessions 


Administrative Officers 


DYKSTRA, CLARENCE ADDISON, A. B., LL. D., 
L. H. D., Litt. D., President of the Uni- 
versity 

FOWLKES, JOHN Guy, PA. D., 
Summer Session; 


Director of the 

Professor of Education 

FRED, EDwIN BrouN, PA. Dean of the 
Graduate School 

GARRISON, LLOYD KIRKHAM, A. 
Dean of the Law School 

GOODNIGHT, SCOTT HOLLAND, PA. D., LL. D., 
Dean of Men 


D:. 


B., iL. B, 


GREELEY, MRS, LOUISE TROXELL, B. S., Dean 
of Women 
HOLT, FRANK Oscar, Ph). M., D. Ped., Dean 


of the Extension Division 

INGRAHAM, MARK Hoyt, P/. D., Dean of the 
College of Letters and Science 

JOHNSON, F. Evtis, B. A., E. E., Dean of the 
College of Engineering 

KIvLIN, VINCENT Ear, M. S., Acting Dean 
of the College of Agriculture 

LITTLE, JAMES KENNETH, P/, D., Acting Dean 
of the School of Education 


June 21, Monday—Classes begin in the 
six- and eight-week sessions 

July 5, Monday—Regular class day 

July 30, Friday—Six-week session closes 

August 13, Friday — Eight-week session 
closes 

September 16, 17, 18—Examinations for 
the 15-week session 

September 18, Saturday — Fifteen-week 
session closes 


of the Summer Session 


MEEK, WALTER JOSEPH, Ph. D., Acting Dean 
of the Medical School 

STOKE, HAROLD WALTER, PA. D., 
Dean of the Graduate School 


Assistant 


BuTTS, PORTER FREEMAN, M. A., Director of 
the Union 

COLE, LLEWELLYN R., M. D., Director of the 
Department of Student Health 

DOANE, GILBERT Harry, B. A., Director of 
University Libraries 

HALVERSON, DONALD LITTLEJOHN, M. A, 
Director of Residence Halls 

McCaFFREY, MAURICE ERVE, Secretary of the 
Regents 

MERRIMAN, Curtis, Ph. D., Registrar 

PETERSON, ALFRED WALTER, B. A., Comp- 
troller 

SMITH, CHARLES AUGUSTUS, M. A., Secretary 
of the Faculty and Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Advanced Standing 
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University of Wisconsin 
1943 Summer Session 








Fully trained man power is more essential for the welfare of our country than ever be- 
fore. Both young and old are, therefore, obligated to exert every effort in making sure 
that they are properly trained for national service. Circumstances demand an accelerated 
educational offering. Towards this end the University of Wisconsin presents the 1943 Sum- 
mer Session program. The following list of courses and offerings is an illustrative sampling 


of the broad and rich opportunity available during the 1943 Summer Session. 


Aeronautics 

Air transportation 

American economic life 

New interpretations of American history 

Background of present conflict as revealed in 
contemporary literature 

Modern Britain 

Britain in India and the Orient since 1858 

Capitalism and socialism 

Community leadership in nutrition 

Comparative government: democracies and 
dictatorships 

Conditioning for physical fitness 

Conservation of natural resources 

Conservation of aquatic resources 

Conversational German 

Cultivation of medicinal drugs 

Dominant ideals of western civilization 

Educational leadership in community planning 

Elementary school workshop 

Emotional problems of the high school and college 
student 

Far Eastern politics 

First aid (instructors course) 

First aid and safety education 

Oral war French : 

French translation of technical and war terms 

Geography of Latin America 

Geography of the Mediterranean 

History of Modern Europe 

History of World War II 

Industrial management 

International law 

Interpreting foreign and war news 


Treatment of juvenile delinquency in war time 

Labor law 

Latin American civilization 

Latin American economic relations 

Latin American geography 

Latin American literature 

Military history of the United States 

Modern population problems 

Navigation and practical astronomy 

New interpretations of American history 

Oriental literature 

Philosophy of democracy 

Principles of physical fitness 

Portuguese 

Public relations, military and civilian 

Radio and communication 

Radio speaking 

Refresher courses in education 

Refresher courses in mathematics 

Scandinavian languages 

Sciences for pre-medical students 

Secondary school workshop 

Social psychology of democratic and totalitarian 
societies 

Spanish conversation and composition 

Special chemical problems 

Spirit of democracy in world literature 

Survey of world politics 

Recent history of the United States 

The United States at war 

Problems of a war time economy 

Wood tec hnology 

Workshop in physical fitness 

World survey of human geography 
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Course Offerings 
Fifteen-Week Session 


The Summer Session of the University of Wisconsin in 1943 will include a full semester of 


work (15 weeks), a six-week session for both undergraduates and graduates, and a limited pro- 
gram of eight weeks particularly pointed for those who are completing their master’s degree in 


education and speech. 


Registration for the fifteen-week session will be held June 4 and 5 (a. m.) and classes will 


start June 7. The fifteen-week session will close September 18th, examinations for that session 


being held on September 16, 17, 18. 


Registration for the six- and eight-week sessions will be held on June 19 and classes will 
begin on June 21. The six-week session will close July 30. The eight-week session closes 
August 13. For general information see pages 258~260. 


College of Agriculture 


AGRICULTURAL BACTERIOLOGY Professor 


Baldwin; Associate Professors Miss McCoy, 
Sarles: 1, General survey of bacteriology; 127, 
Industrial microbiology; 130, Identification and 
classification of bacteria; 180, Special prob- 
lems; 200, Research; 231, Seminary. 

AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS Associate Pro- 
fessors Bakken, Parsons, Schaars: 1, Principles 
of agricultural economics; 127, Cooperation; 
128, Marketing agricultural products; 180, 
Special problems; 200, Research. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING Pr ofe SSor 
Duffee: 5, Power and machinery; 180, Special 
problems; 200, Research. 

AGRICULTURAL JOURNALISM Professor 
Sumner: 1, Agricultural news writing: 8, 
Home Economics news writing; 180, Special 
problems. 


AGRONOMY § A/5ssistant Professor Torrie; 
Instructor Schwendiman: 1, Principles and 
practices in crop production; 36, Biometry; 
120, Seed and weed control; 130, The improve- 
ment of agronomic plants; 180, Special prob- 
lems; 200, Research. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY Professor Bohstedt; 
Instructor Bray: 5, Meat production and car- 
cass value; 50, Meat, selection and use: 126, 
Livestock feeding; 180, Special problems; 
200, Research. 

DAIRY HUSBANDRY Professors Bohstedt, 
Heiser; Instructor Barrett: 4, Elements of dairy 
husbandry; 6, Development of dairy cattle 
breeds and families; 126, Livestock feeding; 
180, Special problems; 200, Research. 
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DAIRY INDUSTRY Professor Jackson: 1, In 
troduction to dairying; 180, Special problems 
200, Research. 

ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY Pro f esso? 
Fluke: 1, Elementary entomology; 100, Thesis 
209, Research. 

FOREST PRODUCTS Mr. Tiemann: 102, 
Wood technology. 

GENETICS § Assistant Professor Chapman. 
1, Principles of breeding; 100, Thesis. 

HOME ECONOMICS Professor Miss Zuill 
(Director); Associate Professors Miss Juairg. 
Miss Personius, Mrs. Reynolds; Assistant Pro- 
fessor Miss Henderson; Instructor Mrs. Lein- 
dorff: Clothing and textiles: 5, Introduction 
to clothing study; 111, Clothing and textiles. 
Food Nutrition and the Family: 3, Introduction 
to food study; 105, Experimental food study; 
109, Humanics. Related Art: 2, Introduction to 
related art; 118, Home furnishing. Educa- 
tional methods 52: Teaching of home 
economics. 

HORTICULTURE Professor Moore: 1, Prin- 
ciples of fruit growing; 5, Small fruit culture; 
6, Principles of landscape design; 7, Plant 
propagation; 8, Home horticulture; 180, Spe- 
cial problems; 200, Research, 

POULTRY HUSBANDRY Professor Halpin. 
1, Poultry raising; 100, Thesis; 180, Special 
problems; 200, Research. 

SOILS Professors Graul, Truog: 1, Soils 
and soil fertility; 127, Soil science and plant 
nutrition; 180, Special problems; 200. 
Research. 

VETERINARY SCIENCE Professor Beach. 
29, Animal disease prevention; 180, Special 
problems; 200, Research. 
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School of Education 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION: 73, The 
child: his nature and his needs; 74, The school 
as a social institution; 75, The nature and di- 
rection of learning. (Each of these courses is 
required of candidates for the University Teach- 
ers Certificate. Students electing these courses 
for credit, to be applied at other institutions, 
will find Education 73 equivalent to courses 
in the psychology of adolescence; Education 74 
is equivalent to courses in Principles of Edu- 
cation; Education 75 is equivalent to most 
courses in educational psychology. Practice 
teaching is a part of this course.) 


ART EDUCATION 50, Elementary freehand 
drawing (first eight weeks) ; 51, Advanced free 
hand drawing (last seven weeks) ; 62, Creative 
design; 150, Advanced art problems; 200, 
Graduate research. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Men: 6, Theory and practice, beginning 
swimming; 8, Theory and practice, basketball, 
boxing; 10, Theory and practice, minor sports, 
football, basketball, advanced swimming. 


Women: 30, Theory and _ practice, — tennis 
and swimming; 31, Theory and technique of 
tennis; 32, Theory and technique of swimming. 
(Schedules for the time preceding and follow- 
ing the six-week session will be so arranged 
that students may take courses in the six-week 
session. All physical education courses, num- 
bered below 200, may be taken by undergrad- 
uate majors. Students now in school will con- 
sult class advisers regarding the summer sched- 
ule. New students will consult Miss Cronin, 


Lathrop Hall.) 


Required, Elective, and Recreational 
Physical Education 

Men: Professor A. L. Masley, Director, 
Associate Professor Mansfield; Assistant Pro- 
fessors Nickerson, Rippe, Sanger. Freshman 
and sophomore men are required to take two 
hours of physical education for four semesters. 
Junior and senior men may elect to participate 
in physical education activities on an optional 
basis. Recreational intramural sports will be 
conducted for all men students. In addition to 
the required physical education, the following 
courses will be given for one credit each: 1a, 
First aid; 1b, Life saving and water safety; 
lc, Physical fitness. 
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1943 University of Wisconsin 
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Women: Students other than majors in 
physical education, registered in the summer 
session, will find opportunity to take work 
which will fulfill the general University re- 
quirement in physical education. All freshman 
and sophomore women should enroll in physi- 
cal education classes. Swimming, tennis, bad- 
minton, golf, riding, and conditioning will be 
offered. 


College of Engineering 

The College of Engineering expects to offer 
in the summer term the regular full schedule 
of courses usually given in the first semester 
of the academic year. Special short training 
programs instituted for Army and Navy en- 
listed men will also be offered. 

As it is essential to the national interest that 
there be an uninterrupted supply of young 
engineering graduates, the College of Engi- 
neering is operating on an accelerated program 
by which the full four-year course can now be 
completed in two years and nine months. High 
school graduates and those planning to transfer 
from pre-engineering courses in other colleges 
should enter June 7th rather than postpone the 
beginning of their technical studies until Sep- 
tember. It will, however, be possible to secure 
a schedule of essential subjects if it is necessary 
to postpone entrance until September. 


Law School 

Professors Campbell, Feinsinger, Hall, Page, 
Rice, Rundell. 

First Year Courses: Equity, Contracts, Legal 
History, Torts. 

Second and Third Year Courses: Damages, 
Domestic Relations, International Law, Labor 
Law, Municipal Corporations, Public Utilities, 
Suretyship. 

The Equity and Legal History courses above 
will also be open to second and third year 
students. 


College of Letters and Science 


ACCOUNTING: See Commerce (below) 

ASTRONOMY Associate Professor Huffer: 6, 
Navigation and practical astronomy. 

BOTANY Associate Professor Miss Fisk; As 
sistant Professor Evans: 1, General botany; 30, 
Elementary classification; 100, Thesis; 153, 
Technique; 162, Advanced taxonomy; 180, 
Advanced problems; 200, Research 
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CHEMISTRY Professors Hall, Mathews; As 
sociate Professor Sorum; Assistant Professors 
Holt, Johnson, Klein; Instructors Bender, 
Ihde, Larsen: 2a, General chemistry; 4a, Gen 


eral chemistry; lla and 11b, Quantitative 


analysis; 12, Quantitative analysis; 99, Special 
chemical problems; 100, Senior thesis; 117 
Inorganic preparations; 118, Iron and_ steel 
analysis; 120a and 121la, Organic chemistry ; 
123, Characterization of organic compounds; 
125, Advanced organic preparations; 130a and 
130b, Physical chemistry; 131a, Physical chem 
istry; 151, Advanced inorganic chemistry. 


CLASSICS Professor Wallace: 1, Elemen 
tary Latin; 21, General survey. 


COMMERCE 
8, Elements of accounting; 9, Intermediate 


’ 


accounting. 


ECONOMICS Professor Glaeser and staff: 


Economics la and 1b, General economics; 137, 
Corporation finance; 142, Public utilities. 


ENGLISH Professor Clark; Associate Profes 
sors Eccles, Fulcher, Miss Wallerstem: 1a and 
lb, Freshman English; 2a, Intermediate com- 
position; 30a and 30b, Survey of English 
literature; 37, Shakespearean drama; 135, The 
Victorian era; 160, The sixteenth century; 161, 
Literature 1660-1745; 169, Major American 
poets; 170, Contemporary American literature, 
1914 to the present. 


FRENCH Associate Professor Harris; Assist 
ant Professors Miss Johnson, Leveque, Mil 
ligan; Instructors Bottke, Mlle. Pauly, Mlle. 
Renouard; Assistant Miss Reid: 1a, First se 
mester French; La, Elementary French (oral 
war French) ; 1b, Second semester French; 10, 
Second year reading; 15, Elementary conversa 
tion and composition; 21, Third year French 
(elementary survey) ; 120, Translation of tech 


nical and war terms 


GEOGRAPHY Professor Finch; Assistant 
Professor Durand: 1, Physical geography: The 
natural environment; 6, World survey of hu 
man geography (regional). 

GEOLOGY Professor Twenhofel: la, Gen 
eral geology 

GERMAN $ Ajssocsalc Professor Rehder ; As 
wstant Professor Workman: 1a, First semes 
ter German; 1b, Second semester German; 
10a, Third semester German: 15, Conversa 
tional German; 20b, Classical and modern writ 
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Associate Professor Gibson: 


ers; 22, Literature of the nineteenth and twen- 


tieth centuries; 24, Shorter masterpieces; 25, 
Intermediate composition and conversation; 
80, Supervised and individual reading. 

HISTORY = Professors Easum, Hesseltine, 
Post: 1, Medieval history; 2a, History of mod 
ern Europe; 4a, History of the United States 
37, Origins and history of World War II 
(undergraduate) ; 134, The Renaissance; 137, 
Origins and History of World War II (grad 
uate); 140, Military history of the United 
States. 

JOURNALISM Resident Lecturer Doan: 1, 
Freshman survey of news writing; 2, News 
paper reporting; 10, News photography. 

MATHEMATICS Professors Evans, Ingraham, 
Langer (Chairman), Sokolnikoff, Lectures 
Cohen; Assistant Professors Trump, Ulam 
Instructors Allen, Everett: 1a, Algebra and 
trigonometry; 1b, Algebra and analytic geom 
etry; 3a, Algebra and trigonometry; 3b, Ana 
lytic geometry and introductory calculus; 4, 
Solid geometry and spherical trigonometry 
51, Elementary analysis; 52, Elementary anal 
ysis; 10la, 101b, 102a, 102b, Calculus; 11, 
Subject matter and teaching of high school 
mathematics. 

PHARMACY Professors Richtmann, Uhl; As- 
stant Professors Busse, Dunker, Wakeman 
Assistants: Pharmacy: 1, Orientation; 3, Gen 
eral; 20, Elementary prescription practice; 50, 
Drug store practice; 51, History; 100, Thesis; 
114, Materia medica; 121, Advanced prescrip 
tion practice; 124, Dispensary practice; 128, 
Pharmaceutical technology; 131, Advanced 
pharmaceutical technology ; 200, Research ; 250, 
Conference. Pharmaceutical and Plant Chemis- 
try: 24, Organic chemistry for pharmacy stu 
dents; 100, Thesis; 126, Inorganic pharma 
ceutical chemistry; 140, Plant chemistry; 146, 
Pharmacopocial assay; 200, Research. Pharma- 
cognosy: 100, Thesis; 110, Sources of infor 
mation of crude drugs; 120, Natural history of 
vegetable and animal drugs; 130, Cultivation 
of medicinal plants; 200, Research. 

PHILOSOPHY A /sS/s/as/f Professor Ely; 1a 
Introduction to philosophy; 11, The art ot 
logical thinking; 132, History of modern 
philosophy. 

PHYSICS Professors Ingersoll, Wahlin; A 
rociate Professor Steve: 1a and 1b, General 
physics; 51, General physics; 53, Mechanics 
55, Advanced electrical measurements; and, or, 
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56, Advanced electrical measurements and 
light; 100, Senior thesis; 104, Advanced elec 


Physical optic s or 


tricity and magnetism; 11 
118, Kinetic theory of matter; 200, Graduate 
research; 222, Seminary. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE Ogg: 7, 
American government and politics; 127, Com 


Profe SSOP 


parative government: Democracies and dic- 
tatorships. 

PSYCHOLOGY Assistant Professor Wickens; 
Instructor Grant: 1, Introduction to psychol- 
ogy; 50, Applied psychology; 127, Psychology 
of personality; 130, Psychometric 
141, Psychological testing; 144, The psychol 
ogy of learning; 148, Psychology of adoles 


methods: 


cence, 

SOCIOLOGY Associate Professor DeVinney: 
2, Introductory sociology; 160, Marriage and 
family. 

SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE Professor 
Berkowitz; Associate Professor Kasten; Assist- 
ant Teale: Portuguese 1a, First semester Portu 
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guese; Spanish la, First semester Spanish ; Lb, 
Second semester Spanish; 10a, Third semester 
Spanish; 10b, Fourth semester Spanish; 15, 
Elementary Spanish conversation; 16, Elemen 
tary composition and conversation: 21, Elemen 
tary survey of Spanish literature; 25, Interme 
diate composition and conversation; 112, 
Advanced composition and conversation; 118, 
Spanish short story; 122, Spanish novel of 
later nineteenth century; 146, Latin-American 
literature; 151, Latin-American civilization 
181, Spanish masterpieces; 210, Philology 
SPEECH Professor West; Lecturer Dietrich: 
1, Fundamentals of speech; 3, Argumentation 
6, Voice training; 7, Public speak 
110, Radio 


and debate: 
ing; 8a, speaking ; 
speaking. 

ZOOLOGY Professor Noland; Assistant Pro- 
fessor Wolfe: 1, Animal biology; 105, Verte- 
brate embryology; 180, Zoological problems; 
200, Research; 202, Invertebrate zoology jour- 


nal club. 


Extempore 


Six and Eight-Week Sessions 


College of Agriculture 

AGRICULTURALECONOMICS Associate Pro 
fessor Schaars; Assistant Professor Salter: 
117, Outlines of land economics; 128, Market 
ing of agricultural products. 

BIOCHEMISTRY Professor Elvehjem; Asso 
ciate Professor Strong: 3, Food biochemistry; 
123, Biochemistry of nutrition; 200, Research 

PLANT PATHOLOGY S/aff: 200, Research. 

RURAL SOCIOLOGY Professor Kolb: 125 
Rural social trends; 180, Special problems 


, 


200, Research. 

HOME ECONOMICS Professors Muss Par 
sons, Miss Zuill; Associate Professors Miss 
Juaire, Miss Personius, Mrs. Reynolds; Assist 
ant Professors Miss Dawe, Miss Henderson, 
Miss Patton, Miss Waite; Instructors Miss 
Haan, Mrs. Leindorff: 22, Marketing and 
large quantity cookery; 105, Experimental 
food study; 110, Household administration ; 
112, Residence in home management house: 
119, Development of the young child in the 
home and the nursery school; 125, Diet ther 
apy; 127, Problems in human nutrition; 137 
Community leadership in nutrition; 188, Semi 
nar in home economics education; 194, Ad 
vanced studies in related art; 197, Advanced 
applied costume design and dress selection; 
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156, (Educational Methods) Teaching home 
economics in part time schools and rural voca 
tional centers 


School of Education 
Six-Week Session 

REFRESHER COURSES: Teachers who are r 
turning to the profession, after many years absence, 
will find numerous opportunities to freshen their 
training and experience. A wide variety of courses 
is available for elementary and secondary school 
teachers in all fields of instruction as well as in 
teaching technique. The sammer laboratory schools 
will provide splendid opportunity to observe teachers 
and pupils in action, from the nursery school through 
the senior high school. Teachers seeking individu 
alized help on special problems of curriculum or 
method will find expert consultants in the elemen 
tary and secondary school workshop 

CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS: Persons seck 
ing to qualify for teaching at the secondary school 
level will find a complete program of undergraduate 
courses in education (including practice teaching), 
leading toward teacher certification. The courses 


granting credit for practice teaching (open only to 


candidates for the University Teachers Certificate) 
are available in the fifteen-weck session (June 7 to 
September 17). Arrangements for practice teaching 
in the six and eight week session ay be made with 
Assistant Professor Eye it the University School 
Other courses, however, are av ulabl luring the 
ind eight week session 
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EDUCATION Professors Barr (6 and 8 
weeks), Edgerton (6 and 8 weeks), Fowlkes 
(6 and 8 weeks, Director of the Summer Ses- 
sion), Torgerson, Willing (6 and 8 weeks); 
Associate Professors Jensen (6 and 8 weeks), 
Little (6 and 8 weeks, Chairman), Mackenzie 
(6 and 8 weeks), Ragsdale (6 and 8 weeks); 
Assistant Professors Eye (6 and 8 weeks), 
Sheats (6 and 8 weeks); Lecturers Fairbrother 
(Supervisor in Distributive Occupations, Wis- 
consin State Board of Vocational and Adult Ed- 
ucation), Miss Leary (Consultant in Reading, 
Madison Public Schools), Lindeman (Neu 
York School of Social Work), Miss 
Miel (Curriculum Coordinator, Publi 
Schools, Mount Pleasant, Michigan), Mrs. 
Nemec (Elementary School Supervisor, 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruc- 
tion), Muss Schwarz (Instructor in Physical 
Education, University of Wisconsin), Thayer 
(Teacher-Training Supervisor, Wisconsin State 
Board of Vocational and Adult Education), 
Waller (Coordinator of Child Study, Madison 
Public Schools), Young (Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Pittsburgh), Miss Thurston 
(Teachers College, Westchester, Pennsylvania). 

GRADUATE COURSES (6 AND 8 WEEKS): 
(Courses which are starred (*) may be elected 
for either six or eight weeks.) 

Core Courses (Required of all candidates for 
the Master’s degree in Education): *201, 
Techniques of educational research; *202, 
Foundations of education; *203, Direct pupil 
services in the modern school; *204, General 
administrative problems of the modern school. 


Foundation Courses (Historical, Psycholog- 
ical, Sociological) : *104, Social history of edu- 
cation; 115, Social issues in education; *118, 
Human abilities and learning; *215, Educa- 
tional theory and criticism. 


Elementary Education: 132, Social studies in 
the elementary school; 133, Reading in the ele 
mentary school; 140, The elementary school 
curriculum; 147, The teaching of rhythms to 
children; 164, Investigations in the teaching 
of arithmetic; 222, Issues in elementary educa 
tion (a first course, required of students major 
ing in education with concentration in elemen 
tary education, and open only to them); 240, 
Elementary school workshop. 
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Secondary Education: 104 (Physical Educa- 
tion), Emotional problems of the high school 
and college student; *174, Curriculum and 
instructional procedures; 233, Reading in the 
secondary school; *241, Secondary school 
workshop. 

Courses for the Preparation of Aeronautics 
Teachers for High Schools: Staff to be an- 
nounced—Astronomy and navigation; Subject 
matter and teaching of high school mathema- 
tics; Aerodynamics ; Powerplant engines; Radio 
and communication. 

Administration and Supervision: *193, Intro- 
duction to educational supervision; *204, Gen- 
eral administrative problems of the modern 
school; *271, The business management of 
local schools; 275, Legal aspects of public 
school administration. 

Child Development: *119, Child develop- 
ment (infancy and early childhood); *120, 
Child development (adolescence) ; 123, Early 
childhood education; 125, The exceptional 
child. 

Guidance and Personnel Services: *181, 
Techniques of educational and _ vocational 
guidance; 182, Clinical studies in guidance; 
184, Principles of educational and vocational 
guidance; *285, Educational, social and voca- 
tional guidance (advanced course). 

Measurement and Clinical Techniques: *128, 
Clinical testing: individual mental testing 
(Terman—Merrill) ; 130, Diagnosis of scholar- 
ship and behavior difficulties; 225, Test con- 
struction, 

Vocational and Adult Education: *155, Prin- 
ciples of adult education; 157, Part-time edu- 
cation; 160, Organization of distributive edu- 
cation programs; *253, Educational leadership 
in community planning. 

EDUCATIONAL METHODS Professors Davis 
(Chairman), Pooley, Miss Zuill; Associate Pro- 
fessors Miss Borchers, Phillips ; Assistant Pro- 
fessors Miss Henderson, Miss Laura Johnson, 
Sur, Trump; Lecturer Miss Andrews (Univer- 
sity High School, University of Illinois), Miss 
Clem (State Teachers’ College, Whitewater), 
Fairbrother (Supervisor of Distributive Occu- 
pations, Wisconsin State Board of Vocational 
and Adult Education), Kammerer (Head of 
Commercial Department, Central High School, 
Detroit, Michigan): 2, The teaching of vocal 
music (elementary school); 10, 11, Refresher 
courses in mathematics for teachers (See De 
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partment of Mathematics) ; 20, The teaching 
of typewriting; 21, The teaching of shorthand; 
84, The teaching of history and the social 
studies; 97, The teaching of science in the 
secondary school; 99, The teaching of science 
in the elementary school; 102, Music studies 
in curriculum and instruction; 147, The teach- 
ing of rhythms to children; 155, Teaching dis- 
tributive education subjects in the part-time 
school; 156, The teaching of home economics 
in the part-time schools and rural vocational 
centers; 173, Curriculum and instructional re- 
search in commercial subjects; 178, Advanced 
course in the teaching of English literature; 
181, Advanced course in the teaching of for- 
eign language; 185, Advanced course in the 
teaching of history and the social studies; 188, 
Seminar in home-economics education; 193, 
Studies in curriculum and instruction in math- 
ematics; 198, The teaching of speech in high 
school. 


ART EDUCATION Professor Varnum (Chair- 
man); Associate Professor Miss Wilson; Assist- 
ant Professor Mrs. Annen; Instructor McCloy. 
Six Weeks: 50, Freehand drawing and perspec- 
tive; 52, Watercolor; 53, Art in everyday life; 
55, Life drawing and anatomy; 56, Landscape 
and still-life painting; 61, Elementary school 
art and industrial arts; 62a, Elementary creative 
design; 62b, Advanced creative design; 132, 
Portrait and mural painting; 140, Stage design; 
150, Advanced art problems; 155, Design re- 
search; 175, Crafts for occupational therapy; 
180, Advanced independent study; 200, Grad- 
uate research. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN Professors 
Nohr, Masley; Associate Professor Mansfield ; 
Assistant Professors Nickerson, Rippe, Sanger; 
Lecturers Lindeman; Steinhaus. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN Pro 
fessors Miss Trilling (Chairman), Miss 
H’Doubler; Associate Professors Miss Cronin, 
Miss Glassow; Lecturers Miss Emily Andrews 
(Western Reserve University), Miss Gladys 
Andrews (University High School, University 
of Illinois), Miss Kloepper (formerly with 
Hanya Holm Dance Group), Mr. Lindeman 
(New York School of Social Work), Mr. Stein- 
haus (George Williams College); Instructors 
Viss Knight, Miss Marting, Miss Meyer, Miss 
Schwarz, Miss Smith. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION: 
167, Current problems in physical education; 
168, Organization and administration of physi- 
cal education; 292, Seminary in organization 
and administration, 


CONDITIONING, HEALTH AND THERAPEU- 
TICS: 15, Instructors’ course in first aid; 16, 
First aid and safety education; 20, Condition- 
ing for physical fitness; 104, (Medicine) Emo- 
tional problems of the high-school and college 
student; 119a, Physical 
therapeutics; 120 (Anatomy), Human anat 
omy; 169, Health education in schools; 171, 
Principles of physical fitness; 195, Physical fit- 
ness workshop (see page 257). 


examinations and 


CURRICULUM AND METHODS: 20, Sport 
fundamentals (for women); 21a and 21b, 
Practical physical education fundamentals 
(men) ; 21s, Practical physical education fun- 
damentals for boys (offered for women) ; 
78, Physical education for elementary and 


secondary schools. 


DANCE: 20, Technique of teaching social 
dancing (for teachers); 49, American group 
dancing; 51, Fundamental dance technique; 
53, Advanced dance technique; 60, Rhythmic 
form and analysis; 146, Theory and philosophy 
of dance; 147, The teaching of rhythms to 
children; 160, Dance composition. 


MEASUREMENT AND RESEARCH: 130, Tests 
and measurements; 180, Independent reading 
(men and women); 200, Research (men and 
women) ; 293, Seminary on research studies in 
physical education (6 and 8 weeks). 


RECREATION: 73, Recreational leadership 
materials and methods; 159, The place of 
recreation in American culture. 


ATHLETICS AND SPORTS: 2Ic, Recreational 
sports; 23, Technique of basketball (men) 
(three weeks); 29, Technique of football 
(three weeks); 30, Theory and_ practice, 
tennis and swimming (women); 31, Theory 
and technique of tennis (women) ; 32, Theory 
and technique of swimming (women). 


College of Letters and Science 


ART HISTORY Professor Hagen: 154, The 
history of art from Giotto to Cezanne and its 
fundamental problems; 159, 
American masters of painting from the early 


Representative 


colonial period to the present day. 
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BOTANY Associate Professor Fassett; As- 
sistant Professors Backus, Stauffer: 1, General 
botany; 100, Thesis; 122 


“aL, 


General morphology 
and classification; 130, Identification and clas- 
sification of flowering plants; 138, Native trees 
and shrubs; 146, Plant physiology; 153, Tech 
nique; 160, Flora of Wisconsin and its con 
servation; 180, Advanced general problems; 
200, Research. 

CHEMISTRY Professors Meloche, Walton: 
Assistant Professors Klein, Wilds; Instructors 
Bender, Hesse: 1a, General chemistry; 1b, 
General chemistry and qualitative analysis; 
lla, Quantitative analysis; 11b, Quantitative 
analysis; 106, Advanced analytical practice; 
120a, Introductory organic chemistry  (lec- 
tures) ; 120b, Organic chemistry (lectures 
equivalent to second semester course); 121a, 
Introductory organic chemistry (laboratory) ; 
121b, Organic chemistry (laboratory) ; 130b, 
Physical chemistry (lectures) ; 131a and 131b, 
Physical chemistry (laboratory); 153, Ad 
vanced instrumental analysis. 

CLASSICS Associate Professor Winspear: 
Assistant Professor Wallace: Latin: 110, 
Lucretius; 111, Vergil; 233, Monumentum 
Ancyranum. 

COMMERCE) Professors Aurner, Elwell 
Trumbower; Associate Professor Fox; Instruc- 
tor Kubly; Lecturers Miss Clem (Whitewater 
State Teachers College), Kammerer (Central 
High School, Detroit, Michigan): 11 Indus- 
trial management; 43, Business ethics; 106, 
130, Statistical 
method; 136, Transportation problems; 137, 
Corporation finance; 169, Air transportation ; 


Communication in business; 


170, Retail merchandising and the consumer ; 
181, Current accounting problems; 173 (Edu 
cational 
tional 


Methods), Curriculum and_ instruc- 

research in commercial subjects; 21 
(Educational Methods); 20 (Educational 
Methods), The teaching of typewriting; 19 
(Educational Methods), Typing for regular 
students (no credit) ; 75 (Educational Meth- 
ods), Bookkeeping for high school teachers. 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE Professor Buck; 
Instructor Mrs, Alberson: 9, Spirit of democ 
racy in world literature; 55, Poets as philoso- 
phers; 101, Legendary literature of Europe 
and Asia; 103, Oriental literature; 178, Back 
ground of the present conflict as revealed in 
contemporary 200, Individual re 


search for graduate students. 


literature ; 
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ECONOMICS Professors Morton, Perlman. 
Trumbower ; Associate Professors Fox, Schaars; 
130, Statistics; 136, Transportation problems; 
144, Capitalism and socialism; 145, American 
labor history; 147, Problems of a time 
151, Latin-American economic te- 
lations; 169, Air transportation. 

ENGLISH Professors Hughes, Pochmann, 
Pooley, Quintana, Roe; Associate Professor 
Eccles: 128, The literature of the high school 
curriculum: recent interpretations; 134, The 
romantic movement; 137, Shakespeare; 157, 
Milton; 162, Literature, 1745-1798; 166, 
American literary criticism; 174, Major Ameti- 
can prose writers; 124 (Educational Methods), 
English language and literature for teachers; 
178 (Educational Methods), Advanced course 
in the teaching of English literature. 

FRENCH A ssoc/ate Professor Michell; Assis- 
tant Professors Miss Johnson, Milligan; In- 
structors Bottke, Mile. Pauly, Mlle. Renouard: 
25, Intermediate conversation and composi- 
tion; 123, Modern French drama; 128, Ad- 
vanced conversation and composition; 136, 
Realistic novelists of the 19th century; 181 
(Educational Methods), Educational methods 
in modern language training; 190, French 
phonetics; 200, Thesis or graduate research; 
256, Romanticism. Courses 123, 136 and 256 
may be continued under Professor Michell for 


war 
economy ; 


two additional weeks for those who need the 
eight-week term. 
ITALIAN § Associate Professor Russo: 1a, 


semester Italian; 1b, Second semester 
122, Authors of the Risorgimento; 
200, Graduate research, 

GEOGRAPHY Professor Finch; Visiting Pro- 
fessor Weaibel; Assistant Professor Hanley: 
102, Geography of Latin America; 107, Geog- 
the Mediterranean Region; 128, 
Conservation of natural resources. 

GEOLOGY Professors Emmons, Twenhofel: 
2, General geology (Physical geology); 7, 
Elementary 106, Gems 


First 
Italian; 


raphy of 


mineralogy ; and 
precious stones. 

GERMAN Professors Heffner, Réseler; As- 
sociate Professor Rehder: 112, Advanced com- 
position; 122, Selected readings in German 
literature of the 19th and 20th centuries; 191, 
Phonetics: 200, Individual research in literary 
problems; 265, Introduction to Germanics; 
181 (Educational Methods), Advanced course 
in the teaching of foreign languages. 
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HISTORY Professors Curti, Easum, Hessel- 
tine, Knaplund, Nettels; Assistant Professor 
Sachse: 2b, Modern European history; 37 
Origins and history of World War II; 112, 
Representative 122b, American 
economic life; 124b, Recent history of the 
United States; 137, Origins and history of 
World War II; 142, Tudor England; 147b, 
Modern Britain; 148, Britain in India and the 
Orient 1858; 162, New interpretations 
of American history. 

JOURNALISM Professors Hyde, Thayer; As- 
jociate Professor Miss Patterson: 10, News 
photography; 105, Writing and selling special 
feature articles; 109, Laws affecting publica- 
tions and writing; 120, Interpreting foreign 
and war news; 124, Public relations, military 
and civilian; 126, Short story writing; 191, 
Supervision of student publications and jour- 
nalistic classes (department teachers’ course). 

LIBRARY TRAINING A/ssoc/dte Professor Al- 
lez; Assistant Professors Miss Devereux, Miss 
Runge; Instructor Miss Gibson: 1, Public li- 
brary course; 150, Library science for teachers. 

MATHEMATICS § Professors Evans, Langer, 
Sokolnikoff ; Lecturer Cohen; Assistant Profes- 
ors Trump, Ulam; Instructors Miss Allen, 
Everett: 1, Trigonometry; 1bs, Analytic geom- 
etry; 4as, Solid geometry; 4bs, Spherical trigo- 
nometry; 114, Theory of equations; 120, Ad- 
vanced calculus; 165, Mathematical applica- 
tions; 10 and 11, Subject matter and teaching 
of high school mathematics. 

MUSIC Professors Bricken (Director), 
Associate Profes sors Dvorak, Iltis; 
Assistant Professors Barthel, Luckhardt, Sur; 
Lecturers Brosa (Pro Arte Quartet), Krenek 
(Hamline University), Morgan (Director of 
Cleveland, Ohio): 2a (Educational 
Methods), Grade school music methods; 20, 
History and appreciation of music; 34, Ar 


Americans; 


since 


Coon: 


Music, 


ranging; 75, Elementary string class; 76, Con 
ducting; 77, Elementary woodwind and brass 
class; 36, Class piano method for children; 85, 
Orchestra; 86, Chorus; 87, Band; 102, Cur- 
riculum studies in music education; 131, Ad 
vanced history of music; 139, Piano repertoire ; 
152, Orchestration; 164, Orchestral literature; 
200, Thesis. 

PHILOSOPHY §= Professor Olto; Associate 
Professor Bégholt; Lecturer Kallen (The Neu 
School for Social Research, New York): 1a, 


Introduction to philo ophy; 11, The art of log 
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ical thinking; 
American philosophers; 150, A philosophy of 


55, Poets as philosophers; 139, 


democracy; 168, Dominant ideals of western 
civilization. 

PHYSICS Professor Winans; In 
tructor Beeman; Acting Instructor Porter: Va, 


General introductory lectures and quizzes on 


Ass clate 


mechanics, heat, and magnetism; 41a, General 
laboratory practice parallel with la; 1b, Gen 
eral introductory lectures and quizzes on ele 
tricity, sound, and light; 41b, General labora 
tory practice parallel with 1b; 7, Photography; 
11, Radio and 65, 
L006, 
physics, or 112, Introduction to atomic struc 


communication ; General 


physics ; Introduction to contemporary 
ture. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE Professor Ogg; Assist 
ant Professor Skilling; Lecturer Fellman: 7, 
American government and politics; 25, Sur 
vey of world politics; 45, The United States 
at war; 138, International organization: Prob 
lems and policies; 140, Far Eastern politics; 
280, Special reading and thesis work. 

PSYCHOLOGY Professor Cameron; Associate 
Professor Harlow: 1, Introduction to psychol 
ogy; 105, Psychology of human adjustment ; 
106, Abnormal psychology; 108, Psychology of 
human emotions. 

SCANDINAVIAN Haugen: 101, 
Readings in Scandinavian; 163, Old Norse; 
164, History and structure of the S andinavian 


Pro fe ssor 


languages. 

SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY Proje: 
Kolb, McCormick; Assistant Professor 
Gerth: Lecturer Fink (Social Security Board 
of Alabama): 1, Introductory sociology; 125, 
Rural social trends; 134, Social psychology of 
democratic and totalitarian societies; 139, So 
cial psychology; 145, Introduction to the field 
of social work; 151, Treatment of juvenile de 
linquency in war time; 163, Modern popula 


sors 


tion problems. 

SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE Professo) 
Berkowitz; Associate Professors Kasten, Neale 
Silva; Assistant Professors Lyon, Miss John 
son: Assistants Miss Carner, Miss Fernand 
la, First semester Spanish; 1b, Second semester 
Spanish ; 10, Second year Spanish; 21, Elemen 
tary survey of Spanish literature; 25, Interme 


diate composition and conversation; 112, Ad 


vanced composition and conversation; 118, 
Spanish short story: 146, Latin-American 
literature: 151, Latin-American civilization 
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181, Spanish masterpieces; 210, Philology; 
181 (Educational Methods), Educational 
methods in modern language training. 
SPEECH Professors Ewbank, Weaver, West; 
Associate Professors Miss Borchers, Miss John- 
son; Assistant Professor Mitchell; Instructors 
Buerki, Miss Grim; Resident Lecturer Dietrich; 
Lecturer Miss Rasmussen (Madison Public 
Schools): 6, Voice training; 16, Elements of 
expressive action; 18, Oral interpretation of 
literature; 19, Elements of dramatic produc- 
tion; 25, Correction of speech disorders; 105, 
Speech composition; 110, Radio speaking; 
111, Creative dramatics and speech in the ele- 
mentary school; 119, Stage direction; 120, 
Playwriting; 123, Interpretation of classic lit- 
erature; 126, Advanced correction of speech 
disorders; 140, Stage design; 141, Psychology 
of speech; 198, The teaching of speech in 
high school; 199, The teaching of speech in 


college; 200, Individual research problems; 
219, Seminary in dramatic production; 227, 
Seminary in speech pathology. (See next para- 
graph for additional courses open for six 
wecks. ) 

Eight-Week Courses (open also to six-week 
students) : 200, Individual research problems; 
201, Modern leaders in speech education; 255, 
Speech and public opinion. 

The clinic for the treatment of disorders of 
speech will be open during the summer, and 
the theatre will present a series of plays, offer- 
ing full opportunity for participation by 
summer session students. 


ZOOLOGY Assistant Professors Mauss Bil- 
stad, Hasler: 1, Animal biology; 106, Hered- 
ity and eugenics; 111, Microtechnique; 124, 
Conservation of aquatic resources; 180, Zoo- 
logical problems; 200, Research. 


Special Institutes, Workshops, Laboratory 
Schools and Clinics 


Institutes and Special Conferences 
Symposium on the Bases for World Peace: 
Details including date to be announced later. 
Linguistic Institute: The Linguistic Society of 

America will hold its annual Linguistic Insti- 
tute at Madison June 21 to July 30. Post 
graduate and post-doctorate courses will be of- 
fered in Indo-european, Hittite, Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, Romance, Germanics, Celtic, Slavic, Scan- 
dinavian, Semitic, and other Oriental languages 
of importance for the war program. General 
linguistics, phonetics, and field methods will be 
covered. These courses are open to regularly en- 
rolled students in the six-week session. 
Institute on Latin American Relations: Dates and 
programs to be announced later. 
Conference of Life Underwriters: Dates to be an- 
nounced later. 
Conference of Property and Casualty Under- 
writers: Dates to be announced later. 
Conference of the Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development of the N.E.A.: Dates 
and program to be announced later. 
Institute on Visual Education: July 5—July 9—The 
educational significance of sound film in learn- 
ing and teaching, with special emphasis on the 
pre-induction and machine shop training series 
of sound films prepared by the U.S. Office of 
Education. Special consideration will be made 
of pupil materials accompanying sound films. 
Staff: Clyde Arnspiger, Vice President, Erpi In 
structional Films; Don Rogers, Asst. Supt. of 
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Schools, Chicago, Illinois; Floyd Brooker, U.S. 
Office of Education. 

INSTITUTE FOR SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
PRINCIPALS, JULY 19-23, INCLUSIVE: For city 
and county superintendents, supervising principals, 
elementary and secondary principals, 
directors of research, directors of guidance, and all 
others in administering public schools. 
The Institute is offered for those who are unable to 
attend the regular summer session and as a supple- 
ment to the regular work of the summer session; it 
is in no sense a substitute for credit courses during 


supervisors, 


interested 


the summer. 
The detailed program may be obtained by address- 
ing Glen G. Eye, Wisconsin High School. 


INSTITUTE ON ADULT EDUCATION, AUGUST 
16-19, INCLUSIVE: The Department of Education in 
cooperation with the State Board of Vocational and 
Adult offer Institute for the 
directors, coordinators and staffs of the Wisconsin 
of and Adult The 
program will include morning and afternoon sessions 


Education will an 


Schools Vocational Education. 
each day with keynote speakers, representative panels, 
and group discussion on problems of general adult 
reconstruction, Civic 
affairs, 
war information, home-making and family life edu- 


of 


education, guidance, post-war 


and citizenship education, inter-American 


cation, community planning and coordination 


community resources. 
There will be no fee for members of the staffs of 
Wisconsin Schools of Vocational and Adult Educa- 
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tion or for representatives of other public adult edu- 
cation agencies in the state. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the Director of the Summer Session. 


Educational Workshops 


Three educational workshops will be offered this 
summer. Students in these workshops may work in- 
dividually or in small groups, free from the usual 
fixed schedule of classes, with immediate access to 
members of the staff, with abundant opportunity for 
individual and group conference. 

Registration will be under Education course 
numbers and may be for four credits. Those who 
wish to take one regular course, besides the work- 
shop, will register for four credits, and all others 
for s/x credits. Registration is limited. To be sure 
of a place, it is advisable to make preliminary regis- 
tration before May 15. Requests for permission to 


register should include brief statements of present 


educational and professional status and of the prob- 
lems on which applicants desire to work. (Address 
inquiries and for admission to Professor 
Glen G. Eye, Wisconsin High School, University of 


Wisconsin, Madison.) 


requests 


Workshop in Elementary Education: This work 
shop will meet in a modern elementary school build- 
ing in Madison, namely, the Washington School, 545 
W. Dayton Street, and will be closely related to the 
The staff 
Laboratory School and 


Summer Laboratory School and its staff 
will include teachers in the 
instructors in elementary education, curriculum, and 


guidance. 


Workshop in Secondary Education: This work- 
shop will meet in the Wisconsin High School and 
opportunities for observation in the High School 
Summer Session will be available. The high school 
staff will be available as consultants for workshop 
students. The workshop staff will include resident 
and visiting faculty members representing the fields 
of general curriculum, secondary school administra- 
tion, guidance, language arts, commercial education, 


social studies, mathematics, science, and home 


economics. Special assistance will be given those 
who are working on problems of adapting the school 
program and services to the national war needs:— 
victory corps, pre-induction courses, guidance needs 
of older high school groups, etc. 

The 


scheduled at the same hour as the Physical 


workshop in Secondary Education will be 

Fitness 
workshop and there will be opportunities for com- 
bined sessions for those planning a physical fitness 
program, in accord with the Office of Education 
suggestions. 

Workshop in Physical Fitness: Administrators 
and teachers who are especially interested in study- 
ing ways and means of developing programs of 
physical fitness in line with the requirements of the 
Victory Corps and pre-induction programs are invited 
to the Workshop on Physical Fitness. Consultants 


in nutrition, medicine, physiology, physical educa- 
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tion, and school administration are available in this 
workshop. 

The workshop will be open only to experienced 
teachers and administrators, and is planned primarily 
for those who are interested in developing the 
physical fitness program in their own institutions. 
Graduate students majoring in education, upon con- 
sent of the chairman of the Department of Education, 
may present credits earned in this workshop toward 
the Master's degree in education. 

Registration may be for four or six credits. Stu 
dents who have an undergraduate major in physical 
P.E. 295, and those stu 


education will register for 


dents who do not have a physical education back 


ground will register in P.E. 195. 


Consent to register in the workshop should be 


obtained before the opening of the session. Requests 


for should be sent to Professor Robert 
Nohr, Department of Men, 
or Miss Ruth Glassow, Department of Physical Edu 


Women 


admission 


Physical Education for 


cation for 


Laboratory Schools and Clinics 
ELEMENTARY LABORATORY SCHOOL: In or 


der to provide opportunity for observation, demon 
stration, and experimentation, the School of Educa 
tion presents to teachers, principals, superintendents, 
school and curriculum 


psychologists, supervisors, 


directors, a summer laboratory school for children 
from nursery school through the eighth grade 


An 


Laboratory School by a faculty especially selected for 


ictivity program will be presented in_ the 


this purpose. All of the members of the elementary 
and pre-school staff are experienced in demonstrating 
a working school program. They also have the ad- 
vantage, at the same time, of representing various 
sections of the country. 

The work of the school is related, as far as pos 
sible, to University courses in pre-school education, 
elementary education, the teaching of reading, the 
teaching of social studies, art, music, physical edu 
With addi 


tional credit is assigned for observation and study of 


cation, and speech certain courses an 
the educational activities of the Laboratory School 


The facilities of the Laboratory School, as well as 
the staff 
Workshop in Elementary Education 

Clinics: An 
School 
observation and training in speech correction and 


will be available for those enrolled in the 


important aspect of the Laboratory 


this summer will be the opportunities for 


problems of child guidance. The clinics will have 
the full use of the regular University facilities for 
diagnostic work, and opportunity will be given Uni 
versity students to carry on corrective activities with 
children. They will be so organized that summer 
session students may draw upon the staff and facil 
ities of the clinics in their work with individual 
students. 

Consultations and Conferences: Members of the 
Laboratory School staff will hold afternoon round- 


table and panel discussions dealing with the funda- 
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mental issues underlying curriculum developments 
in the modern elementary school. The Laboratory 
School staff will also be available for special con 
sultant service to those people doing refresher work. 

Summer session students who desire to have their 
children enrolled in the Summer Laboratory School, 
or in the clinics, are advised to make application for 
enrollment by April 1. The tuition fee for the Lab 
oratory School, s/x weeks, is $7.50, 
the 


payable when 


enrollment is approved. Formal school credit 
will not be given to children enrolled, the purpose 
being to enrich the experience of the children rather 


than to advance them in grade location. 


SECONDARY LABORATORY SCHOOL: A sum- 


mer session for high school students will be held 


at Wisconsin High School. Courses will be offered 
in the fields of mathematics, science, English, social 
studies, industrial arts, and typewriting. High school 
students who wish to speed up the completion of 


td 


their high school work will receive credit tow: 


graduation. 


All secondary school courses offered will empha- 
size those phases of work which carry particular 
significance for emergency and war needs. There 
will be opportunities for observation and _ practice 
teaching in each course. The students in the Secon- 
dary School Workshop will 


summer session as a Laboratory School. 


use the high school 


the 
session courses will pay a nominal tuition fee. 


High school students enrolling in summer 


General Information 


SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN: This preliminary 
announcement is not intended to supply complete in- 
formation regarding the session. A large bulletin con- 
taining all general information and a detailed an- 
nouncement of each course will be issued late in 
March. It will be sent promptly as soon as available 
to any address in response to a post-card or letter 
to the Director of the Summer Session, the 


sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


Univer 


TERMS OF ADMISSION: Students 


desire to 


who do not 


become candidates for a degree at this 
University need not comply with the entrance re- 
quirements stated in the following paragraphs. The) 
must, however, present acceptable statements showing 
(a) students in good standing at 
(b) teachers, (c) or (if 


or teachers) persons of suitable ¢ 


themselves to be 
other 
dents 


purpose. 


institutions, not stu 


and 


Such a statement must be presented befor 


ttainment 


tdmission is granted. Tentative admission will not b 
permitted. The summer session bulletin, which will 
be issued in March, will contain a form for use in 
submitting such statements. 

Students may register in any course or courses the 
work of the 


in charge, they are able to carry to advantage. If 


which, in the estimation of instructors 
such students complete the work of a course satis 
factorily, the Registrar will, upon application, issue a 
statement to that effect, noting hours of work car- 
ried and grades earned. Credit toward graduation at 
Wisconsin, however, will be given only after regular 
matriculation by one of the methods described below. 

Students who desire credit toward a degree at Wis- 
consin enter the University for the summer session 
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exactly as during the regular year, viz: (1) by exam- 
ination, (2) by high-school certificate, (3) with ad- 
vanced standing from a normal school, college, or 
another university. A student in this last classification 
should request the institution from which he comes 
to transmit a complete record of his preparatory and 
college credit to the Chairman of the Advanced 
Standing Committee, Professor C. A. Smith, Bascom 
Hall. 

Application for admission to the Graduate School 
is made by submitting to the Graduate School Office 
an official transcript of the undergraduate record. 
Requirements for degree candidacy are described in 
detail in the Graduate School bulletin. 

Graduates of accredited colleges or universities 
who desire to enter the Graduate School but who do 
not wish to become candidates for higher degrees at 
University of Wisconsin be admitted on 


the may 


presentation of an official written statement of their 
graduate status. 

Correspondence relative to graduate work should 
be addressed to Dean E. B. Fred, Bascom Hall, The 
University of Wisconsin. In writing, please desig- 
nate the field of study in which you are especially 
interested. 

FEES AND REGISTRATION: There is no ma- 
triculation fee. There is no non-resident fee for the 
six- and eight-week sessions. Tuition of $100 for the 
fifteen-week session is charged students in all schools 
and colleges of the University who are non-residents 
of the state. If special circumstances prevail in cases 
of non-resident students, certain adjustments will be 
made of non-resident tuition. 
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Semester Fees for Residents and Non-Residents 


Non- 
Residents Residents 
All Colleges and Schools except 
Law and Medicine ~~ $ 48 $148 
Law School : pi 155 


Medical School 
Ist, 2nd and 3rd years 112.50 212 
tth year 2 7% 175 


(Including library and laboratory fees) 


Under- 

graduate Graduate 
Six-week , > 37 $ 37 
Eight-week : 45 


(Including library and laboratory fees) 


Candidates for the master’s or the doctor’s degree, 
who are not enrolled at the time they present them- 
selves for examination, are required to pay a regis- 
tration fee of $10. 

Advance registration by mail is not permitted. 
Students register in person at the beginning of the 
session. Late registration is permitted during the first 
week only, but late comers will find it difficult to 


obtain full credit for the session. 

In many departments, it will be possible for a 
student to arrange for continuation work after the 
lose of the six-week session. Approval of the Dean 
of the college concerned, re-enrollment, and the pay- 
ment of an additional fee ($4.50 per week for under 
graduate work, $5 per week for graduate work) 
must precede all post-session work. No credit will 


be granted unless these requirements are observed. 


CREDITS: The maximum student credit loads are 
letermined and administered by the Deans of the 


respective colleges. In the College Of Letters and 
Science during the fifteen-week session, a maximum 
f sixteen credits may be earned by freshmen and a 
maximum of seventeen may be earned by students 
who have a high grade-point average, and who have 


btained the approval of the Dean of the College. 

Six credits is the maximum which may be earned 
toward a degree at Wisconsin in the six-week ses 
sion. However, programs of seven or eight credits 
ire authorized upon request for purposes of transfer, 
promotion credit and the like. 

AUDITORS AND SPECIAL STUDENTS: Adults 
who desire to pursue college work for their profit 
or pleasure, but without reference to a degree, also 
th who desire merely to visit lecture courses in 
jects which are of special interest to them, with- 
out being held responsible for the work expected 
students working for credit, may register in the 
summer session as auditors. 
those to 


All courses are not open to auditors; 


which auditors are not admitted are indicated in 


the Summer Session bulletin to be issued later. Audi- 


tors pay the same fees as other students and enjoy 
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the same privileges, except that of being included in 


recitation and written work. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS: The minimum 


residence requirement for the master’s degree 1s one 
full year or its equivalent in summer sessions. The 
six-weck session is the equivalent of one-third of a 


semester and the eight-week session is the equivalent 


of one-half of a semester, provided a full program 
of graduate work is pursued. 

For the Ph. D. degree, a minimum of three years 
of residence is required including at least one con 


we rk. 


tinuous year of 


BOARD AND LODGING: The division of resi 
dence halls will again offer living quarters for com 
fortable study, and an interesting and varied social 
Elizabeth Waters on the 


lake shore will be open to women enrolled in either 


and recreational program. 


graduate or undergraduate courses. 
The University halls, Lake 
Mendota, with excellent food, well planned social 


air-conditioned by 


and athletic programs, with rates to fit the conserva- 
tive budget, will give a profitable and pleasurable 
summer session. 

For more details write to the Director of Residence 
Halls at the University. 

Summer session students will find an excellent 
Cafeteria, a Grill Room and a Rathskeller conveni- 
ently located in the Wisconsin Union building. In 
all of them the quality of the food and service is 
excellent and the prices are reasonable 

Twenty spacious sorority and fraternity houses, the 
French House, the German House, the Spanish House, 
(for students desirous of an opportunity to practice 
speaking these languages), Langdon Hall, Ann Emery 
Hall and numerous approved private houses are avail 
able as places of residence for women during the 
summer. Prices in residence halls, sororities and fra 
from $60 to $85 for the six-week 


ternities rangé 


session. In houses single rooms without 


available at three to five 


private 
board are dollars a week 
Full information may be obtained by addressing thi 
Dean of Women, Lathrop Hall 

Furnished suites, flats, and houses for families are 
in limited numbers to responsible parties 
before May first.) 
Lake 


mbers of 


available 
(This list will not be available 
There is a tenting colony on the shores of 


Mendota, where families, one or more m¢ 


which are enrolled in the summer session, are per 
mitted to tent. A circular of information will be sent 


addressed to Supt A F. 


in response to inquiry 
Gallistel, Service Building. Correspondence regarding 
should be 


accommodations for men or families 


Director of the Summer Session 


addressed to the 


EXCURSIONS: A series of outings is planned and 
sponsored each week-end by the Wisconsin Union, 
Qual- 


lead these excursions by launch, 


social educational division of the University 


ified faculty people 
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bus or on foot to points of historic and scenic beauty 
in Southern Wisconsin. Lake Mendota and the Uni- 
versity Arboretum are included among the spots 
visited by summer session students. These tours are 
run on a cost basis. 

State groups or other parties who desire to organ 
ize picnics may reserve Blackhawk Lodge on Lake 
Mendota. Canoes and sail boats are available at the 
University boat house and a launch service is offered 
at reasonable rates. Life guards patrol the bathing 


beaches, at which no charge is made. 


SOCIAL LIFE AND RECREATION: The Wis 
consin Union will be the center of social life and 
recreation, providing a cultivated social program to 
meet a wide variety of student leisure-hour interests 
The Union is the recreation center for several 
military units stationed on the campus. Lounges, a 
library for recreational reading, weekly dances, bowl 
ing alleys, forums and concerts, games and_ story 
hours on the lakeshore terrace, an art gallery, week 
end outings, a symphony record library and a new 
theater and concert hall with almost unparalleled 
facilities for drama, music, motion pictures, radio, 
dance recitals, and festivals—all contribute to a rich 


summer recreational experience 





Each student becomes a member of the Union upon 
registration and payment of fees, and is fully entitled 
to all the privileges of membership for that period. 

The location of the University upon the borders 
of Lake Mendota, 25 miles in circumference, affords 
unusual facilities for bathing, boating, fishing, excur- 
sions, and the like. The climate is a favorable one 
for outdoor life, the days usually warm and the eve. 
nings cool; as a rule, the months of June and July 


are the pleasantest of the year. 


EMPLOYMENT: The University maintains a free 
employment agency for students who are partially or 
address 


self-supporting. For information, 


Memorial 


wholly 


Bureau, Union Building, 


Employment 
University of Wisconsin. 


STUDENT HEALTH: The Wisconsin State Hospi- 
tal of 350 


augments the 


beds, fully manned and _ equipped, 
facilities of the University for the 
supervision and care of the health of its members 
There is a full staff of physicians and nurses in resi- 
dence at the University Clinic and Infirmary during 
the session, and a constant supervision is exercised 


over the health of the students. 


Bascom Hall 
The University of Wisconsin 
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More Effective Teaching 





We earnestly suggest that all supervisors and ad- 
ministrators coming in contact with unusual teaching 
experiences have teachers prepare condensed articles 
for this section of the Journal. If possible, restrict the 


} 


leneth to around 800 words. 

Many teachers have expressed interest in this SeC- 
tion of the magazine, and we hope that our readers 
will use it as a clearing-house for stimulating pro- 
fessional experiences. 





CONSULTING WITH PARENTS 
IS FUN! 


by Mrs. Mildred Yatzeck 


Waukesha 


w Of two techniques for measuring kinder- 
garteners, I find one method by far more effec- 
tive than the other. The report card system eats 
up six months before I know each child. And 
really knowing the child as soon as possible is 
too important for such delay. So I hold indi- 
vidual conferences with parents. This way I get 
to know my children scarcely two months after 
school starts. : 

A child is a member of both school and 
home. The two need to get together. They do 
get together in these individual conferences 
and build up a much closer relationship be- 
tween parent and teacher—home and school. 

This is my method: I hold two conferences 
—one starting in October, one in March. The 
superintendent allows me to dismiss school a 
half hour earlier on conference days to consult 
with parents from 11:00 to 11:30 and from 
3:00 to 3:30. I take a half hour of school time 
and a half hour of my own time. 

First I send out a written form: 


Would you come for a conference ¢ on __- 


will you please put down a time gat isi you 
can come? 
Thank you. 
Mrs. Yatzeck 
Time you prefer to come: 
Date: 
At what time: 
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Nxperiences of Wisconsin classroom 
teachers which might prove help- 
ful to others in the profession, 


I think I can say I have 100% attendance. 
More often mothers respond, since fathers are 
at work. Some mothers even hire people to 
take care of smaller children at home in order 
to come. 

October conferences are mainly to get the 
child’s background. I try to find out everything 
I can about habits and behavior at home so that 
I will be able to understand the child in school. 
[ keep a large looseleaf notebook. In it I jot 
down things of interest about the child before 
mother comes. While she is conferring with 
me, I write down things she tells me—things 
I find important to fill out my picture of the 
child. 

In every conference I make a point of start- 
ing with something good about the child. In- 
variably conferences end that way, too. There 
is no need, however, to play up a child as an 
angel. I have found that I can shoot straight 
from the shoulder, that it pays to be honest 
with parents. They are not unwilling to admit 
a child’s faults, and often agree at once when 
defects are pointed out. 

No two conferences are alike. We discuss 
everything under the sun—sometimes even the 
price of potatoes. One conferee sent me pop- 
corn after our meeting. These points would 
be trivial if they did not contribute to a very 
essential characteristic of a good conference: 
they put parents at their ease and encourage 
them to talk freely. On this friendly footing, 
mothers often bring their problems to me. That 
immediately sets up experiences in cooperation. 

For instance, one mother asked me to help 
her by talking to her son about playing with 
lighted matches. She was afraid to leave him 
in the house. She had spanked him and de- 
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prived him of privileges without results. I did 
what I could and between the two of us we 
succeeded in breaking the habit. A month later 
the mother came in to thank me for my part 
in the job. It’s two years since I had the child 
and the mother still thanks me! Such mutual 
cooperation is a definite good arising from in- 
dividual conferences—Parents and teachers 
working together. 

Parents often come early and have to wait 
for conferences. There is always something in 
the room to interest them. A bulletin board 
“For Mothers’ is designed especially to attract 
them. Right now I have a poster listing the 
“Seven Opportunities for Every Child,” which 
I found in Parents magazine. Also a booklist 
is available, suitable for mothers and for chil- 
dren. Pertinent pamphlets, tacked to the bulle- 
tin board, include helpful information on sleep- 
ing, rewards, teasing, fighting, discipline, why 
children in the same family are different, chil- 
dren and money, neglected children, children 
and radios, and money and allowances. “Chil- 
dren and the Movies” is a good one, and 
“Democracy and the Home’”’ is especially timely. 
These penny pamphlets I collected a couple of 
years ago. They were issued by the Teachers 
College of Columbia University. 


A “Health Report” chart for parents, handed 
out during the conference, checks on general 
health as well as food and sleep habits. (For 
details see end of article) Mothers like this 
very much. Here again are opportunities for 
parent-teacher cooperation. Item B of food 
habits asks, ‘Does your child get at least one 
glass of milk each meal?” One mother could 
not get her child to drink milk unless it was 
chocolate or malt flavored. She asked help. A 
bit of individual “health” instruction cleared 
that problem up. The mother reported: “Now 
I can’t pour it fast enough! I spill it all over 
the tabie!” Another mother asked me to speak 
to her little girl about the proper bedtime for 
kindergarteners. 


When the October conferences end, I find 
I have collected valuable data. Here are two 


examples as they come directly from my note- 
book: 


Larry: 
My observation: Nice handwork. Quiet. 
Conference data: Likes school. 9 children—8 in 
school. Larry the youngest. Talks all the time at 
home. Has plenty of playmates. Likes to color and 
print at home. Tries to find words and match them 
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in other books. Wants to learn so he can write to 
his older brother who is in the air corps. Was sick 
quite a lot until he had his tonsils out. Had them 
out this summer and has gained weight and been 
fine ever since. Goes to bed between 7:30 and 8:00. 
Takes naps quite often. Good natured. His skin is 
very dry—chaps easily. Sings at home and at Sunday 
School. Doesn't like to do things in front of others, 
Minds well at home. Picks up own clothes. Likes 
music. Tried all summer to learn how to skip. 


Barbara: 

My observation: Very quiet; very good in rhythms; 
original ideas. 

Conference data: Likes school. Usually noisiest 
when with other children. Grandmother practically 
raised the child until she went back to teaching. 
Colors quite a lot at home. Grandmother teaches her 
to sing with the piano. Brother a very good singer. 
Eating: eats in streaks—generally a picky eater. Sick 
the last two winters, first pneumonia, then mastoid. 
Slow picking up. Tonsils seem to be O.K. Gets vita- 
mins. Gives in to other children. Plays with dolls 
a lot. Has a kitten. Chicken pox—measles twice. 
S. P. vaccination—diphtheria. Helps a lot around 
the house. Has her own jobs, washes dishes quite 
often. Has an allowance. Naps in afternoon. Goes 
to bed about 7:30. Taught manners at home. Shy— 
hard to get acquainted. Hasn’t been allowed to cross 
the street—only to go to school. Older children tell 
her about boogyman, and she gets frightened. Saving 
pennies to buy a baby brother. Must learn to stick 
up for her rights. 


In the second conference in March, I am 
ready to make an accounting. Throughout the 
year I keep samples of each child’s work. I 
present them on conference days to show par- 
ents how much their children have improved 
during the year. We go over the Reading 
Readiness test together and talk about the 
child’s readiness to enter the first grade. 


I make suggestions. If a child is very shy, 
I suggest they take him out—start him to Sun- 
day School if he is not already going; or take 
him on trips to give him experiences and let 
him see things like trains and boats. I suggest 
they take him among children and take him to 
zoos or to playgrounds near his home. I pro- 
mote the idea of parents reading to him during 
the summer. 

These conferences to which parents are in- 
vited do away with that feeling of fear they 
have of coming to school because they are 
afraid to bother the teacher. They also cut off 
that feeling ninety percent of parents have of 
avoiding contact with school until trouble 
arises. Conferences can set up a friendly co- 
operation and a pleasurable association. Par- 
ents do want to help. Last year a visiting 
mother witnessed a play rehearsal and immedi- 
ately offered to make costumes. She had simply 
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come for a conference. She came again to help 
and got other mothers to help, too. 

There is a final point, too. Parents don’t 
have to line up outside my door after PTA 
meetings to find out how Johnnie and Mary 
are coming out. They know all along! 


HEALTH REPORT FOR PARENTS 


Pa, oA 
I. Health 
A. If you have received health 
suggestions from the school 
nurse or : ral hygienist, have 
you checked with your family 
doctor or dentist? - - - - - - SO apy ee 
B. Does he visit the dentist at 
least every six months? (or- 
dinarily the dentist does not 
charge for an examination) - -. -. -. -- 
C. Does he play out of doors a 
good part of each day? --- __ -. -_ -- 
D. Due to fuel rationing have 
you given thought to warmer 
clothing? ----------- ip es aa 


II. Food 
A. Does he eat a good breakfast? __ _. -_ ~~ 
B. Does he get at least one glass 
of milk each meal? - - - - - ae er 
C. Does he eat fruit, green and 
cooked vegetables every day? -_ ~~ -- -- 
D. He does not eat candy be- 
tween meals---------- add Wibsle Pcametetas 
E. Does he eat the food that is 
put before him without any 
fuss?-----+--+--+---+-- on greet ae 
F. He does not drink coffee or 
tea----+-+-+--+-+ +--+ - ee st ea 
G. Does he drink at least four 
glasses of water each day? - 
H. Does he get cod liver oil 
every day? ---------- see eta Si 


Ill. Sleep 
A. A kindergarten child shoul 
be in bed at 7:00; 
A first and second grade child 
at 7:30; 
A third grade child at 8:00. 
Does your child do this? - - -_ -- -- 
B. Does he sleep with his win- 
dow open? ---------- eae 
C. Does he get ready for bed by 
himself? ------------ ae hegre et 
Does he wash himself? - - - ~~ -- - 
Does he hang up his clothes? - 
Does he brush his teeth night 
and morning?--------- sot ee ea 
D. Does he go to bed promptly 
when told to go?------- has ae ee 
E. Is he quiet after he gets in 
bed? ---------+-+-+--- Stig Seep 
ACT): G1 Senate ee eos pore a eee 


WORE Sie een BS ered a : 


The present war has shown us that we have been 
slack in the physical development of the child. We, 
as teachers, are anxious to work with you in de- 
veloping healthier boys and girls. When you mark 
this card, will you do it with ---------------- ’s 
help ? 
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DUSTING OFF THE OLD RECORDS 
(Continued from page 243) 
JANUARY ao Rachel Salisbury, education 

1933 school grad at the U. of W., 
was the author of an article 
“Study Habits and Failures” (it was one of 
Miss Salisbury’s first literary efforts, and dur- 
ing the intervening 10 years she has made 
great strides as an author. We feel pleased in 
playing a part in giving her self-confidence in 
her writing efforts) . . . Florence Hale, editor 
of the Grade Teacher, was the announced head- 
liner for the Southern WTA meeting in Madi- 
son in Feb. . . . Harry E. Merritt, city supt. 
at Columbus, became a high school supervisor 
in place of the late S. M. Thomas. . . the 
Journal renewed its periodic warning to teach- 
ers concerning the purchase of “bargain en- 
cyclopedias and reference works”... C. D. 
Lamberton, supt. of the Berlin schools since 
1920, was re-elected for another three years 
. . . Leo P. Schleck, principal of the Emerson 
school, Madison, was elected president of the 
state humane society . . . S. M. Current suc- 
ceeded Geo. Denman as principal of Green 
Bay East High school... J. P. Mann, Evans- 
ville, was one of the main speakers at the Rock 
county teachers conference on Dec. 3... 











GINGER! 











ss) 















Guess his teacher didn’t give him 
enough homework when he was 
little. 























= RADIO TEACHERS’ MEETING: The second 
National Teachers Meeting by Radio took place 
on Monday, Dec. 14th, from 5 to 5:30 P. M. 
CWT over the NBC network. The general 
topic was What The Schools Should Teach in 
Wartime. Those taking part were: Mrs, Eugene 
Meyer, Washington, D. C., who recently re- 
turned from England where she studied the 
social aspects of the war effort, (she discussed 
the Education and Care of Your Children in 
Wartime); James Marshall, member and former 
president of the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation, who spoke on The Secondary School and 
Manpower; William Carr, executive secretary 
of the Educational Policies Commission, who 
emphasized through his theme, Let Us Be Spe- 
cific, exactly what is being done and must be 
done to really be efficient unto victory through 
education, 

Teachers might well consider these questions 
in the follow-up of this broadcast: (1) What 
difference should it make to the program of 
our high school that every able-bodied boy is 
destined for the Army at the age of 18? (2) 
One year after Pearl Harbor, what changes 
have we made in our schools to meet the war- 
time needs of our children and youth? Are 
these changes superficial or far-reaching? 
Should all aspects of the school program change 
in any important respect in wartime? (3) How 
can we secure public understanding and sup- 
port for the wartime program of the schools? 

These questions may well be considered for 
the coming month. Material for references for 
discussion and follow-up may be found in three 
of the bulletins issued by the Education Policies 
Commission, the AASA and the NEA entitled, 
A War Policy For American Schools, 48 p., 
10¢; The Support of Education in Wartime, 
16 p., 10¢; and What The Schools Should 
Teach in Wartime. The latter will be released 
about January 1, 1943, price 10¢. Every mem- 
ber of the NEA is making these valuable dis- 
cussions and materials possible. 

Perhaps you could arrange with your local 
broadcasting station to carry the February broad- 
cast. Write in to learn the date. For the first 
Teachers Meeting by Radio on September 28, 
1942, approximately 81,000 teachers in organ- 
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N.E. A. Chats wow 


. CHARLOTTE KOHN 


Your State Director 


ized listening-discussion groups participated, 
in addition to a large number of individual 
listeners. Some followed the radio panel by a 
local one, 


= THE DECEMBER NEA JOURNAL carries a 
splendid article on Wartime Services of the 
NEA of which every member may be justlj 
proud as a participant and every non-member 
be envious. Plans of the Educational Policies 
Commission are found on page 266. A fine 
article by George Henry, Is Teaching Worth It, 
article by George Henry, Is Teaching Worth I, 
is worth reading. A timely article by Edward 
G. Olson, Educating For Social Perspective and 
many other outstanding articles should not be 
overlooked. 

The NEA fights for you. It is the only profes- 
sional organization that represents or has_ the 
possibility of representing the great body of teach- 
ers in America. 

Read the Journal and be convinced. 
m= MORE 100%ERS: Here are the 100%ers who 
have joined the NEA Victory Honor Roll the 
past month: 

Cities Wausau, Jefferson, Delevan; Schools Ap. 
pleton—Columbus School, Edison Sch., Franklin Sch, 
Appleton High Sch., Jefferson Sch., McKinley Grade 
Sch., McKinley Jr. H. S., Richmond Sch., Washing: 
ton Sch., Wilson Jr. H. S.; La Crosse—Hamilton 
Sch.; Madison—Emerson Sch., Marquette Sch., Ran- 
dall Sch.; Mélwaukee—Twenty-seventh Street Sch, 
Victor L. Berger Sch., U. S. Grant Sch., Washing- 
ton H. S., Mitchell jr. H. S.; Superior—Carpenter 
School, Franklin Sch., Itasca Sch., Nelson Dewey 
Sch.; Waukesha—Hadfield School. 

= A WORD OF THANKS: I extend deepest grati- 
tude to all educators in our state who have 
helped to interpret the importance of the NEA 
during 1942 and my sincerest wishes go to all 
teachers for an outstanding effort toward vic- 
tory and an honorable peace in the years to 
come. Our country can depend upon educators 
to do their part. 

= AASA CONVENTION THEME: Pres. Homer W. 
Anderson of the AASA announces “The Role 
of the Nation’s Schools in Winning the War 
and Earning the Peace’ as the theme for the 
St. Louis convention, Feb. 26 to March 2, 1943. 
“The Schools and Manpower—Today and To- 
morrow,” is the subject of the AASA 1943 
Yearbook. 
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| The Home and School 





s NATIONAL CONGRESS RADIO SERIES FOR 
1943: Of particular importance to every parent— 
teacher member in our state is the National 
Congress Radio Series for 1943. Under the 
title “The Family in War,” the broadcasts will 
begin Saturday, January 16, at 1:45 C.W.T., 
and cantinue every Saturday for thirteen weeks. 
Thus ‘for fifteen minutes each week we shall 
hear a partly dramatized, partly summarized 
presentation. The part we play as parents and 
teachers in winning the war and safeguarding 
the peace on the home front should be a 
challenge to every home in America. Let us 
help to make it so. Each broadcast will consist 
of a dramatic episode in the lives of Marge 
and Bill Baxter, our friends of last year's 
series, followed by the ‘Voice of the P.T.A.,” 
summarizing the problem involved and the so- 
lutions possible, 

“War Marriages” will be the title of the 
initial broadcast on January 16. The following 
week, the program will be “Don’t Repeat That 
Rumor.’ Two other programs to follow are 
“On the Farm Front’? and “Can Our Children 
Face It?” 


= THE WISCONSIN PARENT-TEACHER LEGIS- 
LATIVE COMMITTEE AT WORK: By this time, no 
doubt, the Wisconsin State Legislature will be 
in session. You may rightfully ask, What is 
the Parent-Teacher legislative committee do- 
ing to safeguard the rights of Wisconsin chil 
dren in promoting the legislative policy of the 
Wisconsin Congress, which is “to oppose any 
legislation which would weaken present child 
welfare and education laws and lower existing 
standards; to support legislation introduced to 

child 
utes?” Is the state legislative committee on 
that 


a determined 


strengthen welfare and education stat 


alert to the fact 


before there is need for 


the job? Is it 


never 


now as 


effort on the part of those interested in the 
education and welfare of youth to see that 
there is a maintenance and extension of normal 
educational opportunities, and that this is a 
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Timely news and topics from the 
office of the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, in Madison. 


strategic and necessary part of the program of 
defense? 

I will tell you just what preparation your 
state chairman and her committee have made 
by way of informing themselves on anticipated 
legislation this session. Your chairman and 
other members of the committee have attended 
meetings of the Joint Committee on Education 
this fall. Here we have heard prominent educa 
tors from all sections of the state, and repre- 
senting rural, elementary, and high school 
points of view, discuss needed legislation as 
they see it. We have 
State Department of Public Instruction present 


heard members of the 


and discuss their legislative program. 

Just recently the entire committee met with 
Mr. Plenzke of the Wisconsin Education As 
Romnes of the State Wel 
fare Department, and listened to their presen 


sociation, and Mr. 


tation and discussion of the needed legislation 
of their organizations. These meetings and dis 
cussions gave evidence that the legislative pro 
gram of the Wisconsin Congress is to a great 
extent in accord with that of other educational 
organizations in the state. The two items w hich 
the P.T.A. has as a definite part of their pro 
gram namely, adequate state aid for high 
schools, and re-organization of school districts 
into 


} 
State 


to incorporate the entire area of the 


high school districts, were included in the 


legislative program of others present 
With this informational background 
committee is in a more effective position to 


your 


carry on its duties during the legislative ses 


sion. What are 


function during the session? I will 


these duties? How does the 
committee 
attempt to give you a picture of one week typi 
at this time. 


cal of many 


The committee, composed of nine Parent 


Teacher leaders, Madison peopl because of 
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their proximity to the Capitol, attended the 
meeting of the Womens’ Legislative Council 
each and every Monday afternoon. This or- 
ganization, composed of some fifteen or more 
of the larger clubs in the state, meets each 
Monday while the Legislature is in session, in 
the Governor’s reception room in the Capitol. 
The purpose of this organization is to act as 
a clearing house on bills. Committees from the 
whole are appointed to observe the life and 
content of all bills introduced in both houses. 
Reports from these committees on the number 
and content of bills introduced, and when and 
where committee hearings on various bills will 
be held, are heard each week. Organizations 
particularly interested in certain bills are as- 
signed to cover the public hearings. We natur- 
ally find our assignment child health, educa- 
tion, welfare, transportation, radio, and safety 
bills. During the last legislative session 1,368 
bills were introduced. You can realize the tre- 
mendous task of simply studying the life and 
content of each one. 


On Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday af- 
ternoons, you can find your committee split 
up and attending several public hearings on 
these bills. Perhaps you do not know that 
while these hearings are open to the public 
in Wisconsin, this is not true of all other 
states. To go on in our week, in addition to 
listening and taking notes, the parent-teacher 
representatives must rise and state the organi- 
zation’s reasons for asking for passage of the 
bill, if it is one which we are authorized to 
support. Likewise we rise and give reasons for 
our opposition to a bill if we believe it to be 
contrary to parent-teacher principles. The leg- 
islators are, as a rule, very respectful and eager 
for the advice of an organization such as ours. 


If a bill is to be voted on in either house, 
in addition to personal interviews, we send 
letters stating our attitude on the bill to va- 
rious key members, with the hope that they 
will seriously consider our opinions. This is 
the time when we send you, the parent-teacher 
members throughout the state, urgent requests 
to write or telegraph your opinions to your own 
representatives. Your early response to these 
calls from your committee here in Madison 
may be a very important factor in the way your 
representative will vote. 

On Friday and Saturday, we spend part of 
the time in the State Legislative Library, read- 
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ing and studying new bills. The following 
Monday we start all over again. 

Interspersed with these sessions are reports 
and requests from our National Chairman, 
who is working hard in Washington. We in 
turn contact our national Representatives and 
Senators by letter and telegram, and ask you 
to do the same. 


The committee also plans a series of radio 
programs pertaining to legislation over our 
state station WHA. These programs are on the 
air at 4 P.M. each Monday, beginning Janu- 
ary 4. Local Parent-Teacher Associations form 
listening groups to acquaint themselves with 
our program and the progress of legislation. 
The series is based on the State Theme, “Amer- 
ica’s Children, America’s Heirs.” The series 
is as follows: 


January 4— 
“A Legislative Committee at Work” ; 
Mrs. Stanley R. Ashby, State Legislative 
chairman 
Mrs. Maurice Hanson, Madison 


January 11— 


“Need for a Good Community Health Program” 
Mrs. George Chatterton, Maple Bluff 


January 18 & 25- 
“The War and Child Welfare’ (Day Care of 
children and Protective Care of youth) 


Given under the direction of Miss Elizabeth 
Yerxa, State Public Welfare Department, 
and her staff 


February 1— 


“Protecting America’s Children Through National 
Legislation” 
Mrs. A. A. Hastings, National First Vice Presi- 
dent, and National Chairman of Program 
Committee on Legislation 


February 8 & 15 


“Needed Legislation in Wisconsin’ (Rural, Ele- 
mentary, and High School) 


Mr. V. M. Kimball, State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction 


February 22 
Discussion—'‘Legislation to Date”’ 


Mrs. Stanley R. Ashby and Mrs. Joseph Wil- 
son, State Child Welfare chairman 


Your state committee is busy, but we are 
happy to do our bit to create a membership 
better informed on legislation, and to help 
promote the welfare and education of Wiscon- 
sin’s children. 


Mrs. Stanley R. Ashby 
State Legislative Chairman 
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Capital Comments 





= GAS RATIONING FOR SCHOOL BUSES: 

Under ODT Order Number 21 the certifi- 
cation of school buses for transportation was 
effective from November 15th to February 
Ist. New Certifications of Necessity for gas ra- 
tioning for school transportation buses must 
be certified by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. It is pointed out that ordinary pri- 
vate passenger autos do not come under the 
classification of school buses. 


s LIBERTY SHIP CHRISTENED— 

ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE: 

Three Wisconsin school children, tops in 
scrap collecting, are traveling to New Orleans, 
Louisiana, to participate in the launching of 
Wisconsin’s Liberty Ship, the Robert M. La 
Follette. We salute the following children mak- 
ing the trip together with Mrs, Velma Mueller, 
the teacher of the winning school, who accom- 
panies the patty: 

First Place: Merle Rosheisen, age 12, of Ullom 
School, Route 1, Browntown, Wisconsin. 
Second Place: Genevieve Kelm, age 12, Cain- 

ville School, Route 3, Evansville, Wisconsin. 
Third Place: Donald Harris, age 9, of the 
Reliance School near Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


These children and their chaperon will go 
on a conducted tour of the Delta Ship Build- 
ing Company, and each child will be presented 
with a silver plaque for his school. 

The ship will be christened by either Gene- 
vieve Kelm or Mrs. Velma Mueller since it is 
a superstition of the sea that a ship must be 
christened with champagne by a woman or a 
girl. 

The Department of Public Instruction con- 
gratulates these children and extends its sin- 
cere thanks to all Wisconsin boys and girls for 
their splendid participation in the scrap drive. 
We also wish to express Our appreciation to 
the teachers who helped organize and carry 
out this most successful program. 
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News and opinions from the Dept. of 
Public Instruction under the direc- 
tion of State Supt. John Callahan. 


= SCHOOL LUNCHES BULLETIN: 

“School Lunches” is the title of the curricu- 
lum bulletin soon to be distributed by Super- 
intendent John Callahan. The publishing of 
this bulletin makes the school lunch a regular 
part of the school curriculum. This is a timely 
contribution as it suggests ways and means of 
meeting the problems in many schools arising 
from the forthcoming discontinuance of WPA 
service. 


= ATTENDS A. V. A. MEETING: 

The American Vocational Association Meet- 
ing in Toledo, December 2, 3, 4 was well at- 
tended by Wisconsin schoolmen. 

Mr. Callahan and Mr. Powell who repre- 
sented this Department at the meeting spoke 
favorably of the program. While the whole 
field of guidance was touched upon, the theme 
of the program was the orientation of the 
schools into the war program. Frank Powell 
spoke to the conference on “Coordinating Re- 
habilitation Programs’. 


= PHYSICAL FITNESS INSTITUTES: 

As previously announced the Physical Fitness 
Institutes will be held during the month of 
January. Failure of the manual to arrive has 
delayed the announcement of dates for these 
meetings. We are expecting our instructions 
daily, and as soon as they arrive we will let 
“where” and ‘when’ of these 


you know the 


institutes. 


= MORE AND MORE “PERMITS”: 

Although the demand for special permits has 
fallen off some, Miss Crowley of our Certifica- 
tion Department reports there is still a con- 
tinuous stream of requests for permits to teach. 
Almost two thousand one-year permits have 
been granted by the department since July 1. 
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Headline Happenings 





DR. C. O. NEWLUN NEW PLATTE 


Loyal WEA Worker 


Resigns from Staff | 


® Unable to recover strength nec- 


essary to resume her duties, Miss 


Emma Brookmire recently tendered | 


her resignation to the executive 
committee. For years Miss Brook- 
field the 


Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 


mire was secretary of 
Teachers. During the past year she 
was a member of WEA headquar- 
ters office, devoting her time to 
public relations. 

Members of the profession and 
the many people of Wisconsin with 
whom she worked in promoting 
home and school relationships, will 
vacation of a 


regret the enforced 


loyal and farsighted educational 
counsellor. Miss Brookmire’s cour- 
age and sense of practical values 
was no small factor in building 
structure and_ philosophy 


PTA a 


and achievement. Her effectiveness 


into the 


of the program of action 
in coping with organization prob- 
made her invaluable to the 


PTA and WEA. The Journal joins 


her friends everywhere in wishing 


lems 


for her an eventual complete 
recovery 
Roy T. Ragatz of the headquar 


ters office has been designated to 
public relations work 
Miss 


He will augment the usual public 


promote the 


relinquished by Brookmire 


relations services carried on by the 


Secretary and the Public Relations 
Committee. Mr. Ragatz’s new du- 


ties will not affect his status in re 
lation to the Journal. We earnestly 
solicit the co-operation of all local 


associations and members in_ the 


wider sphere of public relations 


activities envisaged by this 


arrangement 


Dr. Chester O. Newlun, presi- 
dent of Northwestern State Col- 
lege, Alva, Oklahoma, has 
appointed president of the Platte- 


ville State Teachers college to fill | 


the vacancy created by the resig- 
nation of Asa M. Royce. Dr. New- 





Dr. C. O. Newlun 


lun will return to Wisconsin, the 
scene of his carly education, to 
assume his new duties January 1. 


Dr. Newlun received his Ph.B. 
in 1924 and his Ph.M. in 1926, 
both from the University of Wis- 


consin. He was granted his Ph.D. 
in 1929 from Columbia University. 

Dr. Newlun’s carly work in ed 
ucation was done in Wisconsin as 
principal of the Union School in 
Waukesha, 1912-13; principal of 
the Hillsboro 1913 
15; high Sauk 


school, 


principal, 


high 


school 


City, 1915-18; and city superin 
tendent of schools in Marshfield, 
1918-28. In 1929 he went to Ok 


lahoma where he served as director 
of teacher training at the Univer 
sity of Oklahoma from 1929 until 
1939 when he was appointed pres 
ident of the Northwestern State 
College at Alva, Oklahoma. 

Mrs. Newlun was formerly Miss 
Hazel Gertrude Hayes of La Farge. 
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Foreign Scene Heads 
Southern WEA Program 


@ The 1943 convention of the 
Southern Wisconsin Education as- 
sociation, to be held in Madison on 
Feb. 12-13, itself 
with both foreign affairs and pro- 


will concern 
fessional problems. President Vic- 
tor Dahwald, Beloit, announces a 
program of headliners who have 
had varied experiences in foreign 
work which gives them specialized 
insight into present-day problems 
of international importance. 

The Friday morning session will 
feature talks by Dr. A. W. Cordier, 
head of the department of history 
and political science at Manchester 
College, Indiana, who will speak 
on “Current South 
America’; and Frank Smothers, 


American correspondents 


Trends in 


dean of 
who spent many years as foreign 
correspondent in Asia and Europe. 
He will address the convention on 
“The War in the Pacific’. 
Saturday morning headliners will 
be Gregor Ziemer, for many years 


president of the American Colony 


School, in Berlin, who left Ger- 
many with the rise of Hitler, and 
since has written “Education for 
Death", and is now a radio com- 
mentator for station WLW, Cuin- 
cinnati; and Dr. William Brad- 
ford Huie, who will speak on 
The North African Drama’. 


Complete details on the general 


essions, luncheons, and _ section 
mectings will appear in the Feb- 


1 


which will reach 


Journal, 


all teachers in Southern Wisconsin 


ruary 


by Feb. 9. 
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Do You Know 


What the “Iron Chink” is? 
Where the Great Warrior’s Trail is? 


What Napoleon did for the food 
industry? 


How maple syrup is made? 


These and hundreds of other informative questions 
are answered in The Story Of Food Preservation 





THE TEACHER’S 
GUIDE 


Suggests Practical 
Classroom Uses 
For The Book 


This handy manual, which 
gives: otiane serine oh anfor 
applying The Story Of Food 

—_ Preservation to the fields of 
Elementary Science, Social Studies and Home Eco- 
nomics has been prepared. by selected educators 
after actual classroom experiments. It offers scores 
of ng il suggestions for art and manual assign- 
ments, laboratory work, field trips, food tests, plays 
and other activities. 
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Compiled after years of research, the excit- 
ing, informative Story Of Food Preservation 
furnishes an abundance of helpful source 
material for these three fields of education 





N these busy days when you are teaching the timely, 

important subject of nutrition to your sais nts, you'll 
find Edith Elliott Swank’s The Story Of Food Preservation 
a tremendous asset. For this 104-page, non-commercial 
book with its 92 large illustrations traces, in an exciting 
yet simple way, the story of man’s search for food and 
the best ways to preserve it. Dealing with a variety of 
fascinating subjects—Daniel Boone and his quest for salt, 
Johnny Appleseed, the lore of spice, modern canning 
methods —the book combines romance, adventure and 
history with an abundance of source material for the 
study of nutrition. 


GET YOUR COPY NOW! 
FREE: @ Mail the coupon below for The Story Of Food 





Preservation and The Teacher's Guide. Extra 
copies for students are available at 10c each. 


E__-atline-oche NOW!-————-——— = 
| H. J. Heinz Co., Dept. ST-42, Pittsburgh, Pa. | 
| Please send me my complimentary copy of The Story Of | 
| Food Preservation and its accompanying Teacher's Guide. | 
| Name 
| Address | 
| City Stak 
| Enclosed find for student copies | 
offer ix g l 
' 





= 
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The Educational Spotlight 








)) 











February 12-13—Southern WEA meeting at 
Madison. 

February 26—March 2— American Ass’n. School 
Administrators, at St. Louis. 

June 25-29—Summer NEA at Indianapolis. 

November 4—5—6 — State Teachers Convention at 

Milwaukee. 


Additional WEA 100%ers: Hustisford, Kewaunee, 
Waukesha, and Woodruff should have been reported 
last month.—100% since Dec. Journal; Bayfield, 
Bloomington, Crawford County, Holcombe, Marion, 
Mineral Point, Oregon School for Girls, Portage 
County and Douglas County. 


WHA Reports: When the 1941 legislature trans- 
ferred Station WHA from the State Department of 
Agriculture to the Board of Regents of the Univer- 
sity, the Regents created a Division of Radio Educa- 
tion as an all-University service to the people of 
Wisconsin. Control and management of the station 
was placed in a radio committee of faculty members 
responsible directly to the President of the University. 

According to the report of the radio committee, 
the $32,500 appropriated by the 1941 legislature for 
modernization and improvement of transmitting could 
not be utilized on account of restrictions on the use 
of metals, hence, many improvements must await the 
end of the war. 

The station has, however, made progress in ex- 
tending its services. More faculty members give time 
for broadcasts; the operating hours have been ex- 
tended; and, presentations for classroom listening 
have been enriched with materials directly appropri- 
ate to the events of the day. 

During the past year the report of the Wisconsin 
Research Project in School Broadcasting, financed by 
the General Education Board, was issued. 

Popularity of the School of the Air and College 
of the Air is steadily increasing. A University Forum, 
similar to the Chicago Roundtable, is heard on Sun- 
day afternoon. Prof. A. C. Garnett is moderator and 
a special faculty committee plans the programs. An- 
other addition to the routine of WHA is five news- 
casts daily. There are also broadcasts from several 
university classrooms. About one-fifth of station time 
is devoted to co-operation with state and federal 
agencies in connection with the war effort. The Naval 
Training School, the WAVES, and Army Air Forces 
Technical School have broadcast over the station and 
recordings sent to home states of participants for use 
on local stations. 

Two veterans of the station management, Mr. Mc- 
Carty and Mr. Engel, are on leave, the former in 
the Office of War Information, and the latter a First 
Lieutenant in the Army. Production Manager Gerald 
Bartell is in the Navy. William Harley has been 
appointed Acting Director. 
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Study of High School Student Expenses: Just 
how much do extra expenses of high school students 
add up to? The answer to this question will be 
sought through a study of students in twenty-five 
high schools of the state. The WEA, the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, and the NYA are 
co-operating with selected schools for the survey, the 
results of which should be interesting. The study is 
nationwide. 


Corp. Jensen reports: Corporal Alton Jensen, 
former Grantsburg teacher, writes from somewhere 
that he is pleased to get the Journal and wished he 
could have attended the convention. 


Post-War Education Plan: When President Roose- 
velt signed the 18 and 19 year draft bill, he stated, 
“I am causing a study to be made by a committee 
of cducators, under the auspices of the War and 
Navy departments, to enable the young men whose 
education has been interrupted to resume their 
schooling and afford equal opportunity for the train- 
ing and education of other young men of ability 
after their service in the armed forces has come to 
an end.”’ Since then the head of WMC has announced 
the plan whereby selected draftees would be per- 
mitted to pursue college courses in medicine, science, 
and liberal arts, the students to be maintained under 
control of the armed forces. 

The committee of educators referred to by the 
President is reported to consist of Brigadier General 
Frederic H. Osborn, Chairman, Y. B. Smith, dean 
of Columbia University Law School, Dr. D. M. 
Keezer, president of Reed College, and now assigned 
to the OPA, and Dr. R. C. Harris, president of 
Tulane University, New Orleans. 


Federal Aid Shelved Until Next Session: Despite 
the appeals of urgent necessity, $.1313 was not called 
up for Senate debate before adjournment. The issue 
will be brought up again in the new Congress in 
January. 


Fine professional spirit in Crawford County: This 
year, under the supervision of Co. Supt. Leonore M. 
Feldman and Supervising Teacher Charles A. Ladd, 
the teachers of Crawford county have held 20 local- 
ized group meetings at which the topic of discus- 
sion and study has been the social studies. School 
work and social studies materials are displayed ; books 
are reviewed; and methods of teaching current prob- 
lems and their backgrounds are discussed. 

We are also pleased to announce that for the first 
time in history the entire teaching personnel of Craw- 
ford county—rural, grade, and high school teachers 
—are 100% in the WEA. This is a fine professional 
accomplishment, and we are pleased to make mention 
of it in these columns. 
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Your Attention Is Called 


to the 


Preliminary Announcement of the 


1943 SUMMER SESSION 


of 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


PRINTED ON PAGES 245-260 OF THIS ISSUE 





A FIFTEEN-WEEK SESSION—JUNE 4-SEPTEMBER 18 
Registration for the fifteen-week session will be held June 4 and 5 and classes 
will start June 7. The fifteen-week session offers opportunity for a full semester's worl 
and is pointed particularly for undergraduates. Those who expect to graduate from 
high sch in June 1943 will do well to make their plans to enter the University this next 
summer. See pages 248 to 251 of this month’s Journal. 





A SIX-WEEK SESSION—JUNE 19-JULY 30 
AN EIGHT-WEEK SESSION—JUNE 19-AUGUST 15 


Registration for both the six and eight-week sessions will be held on Jun 
and classes will begin June 21. The six and eight-week sessions are pointed to 
needs of graduates and undergraduates, especially professional educators. The program 
this summer reflects a special effort to meet the needs of those interested in early 
school education (page 257), elementary education (page 252), rural education (page 
252), secondary education (page 252), refresher courses (page 251), science and mathe 
matics (pages 245 and 255), commercial teaching (pages 253 and 294), supervision 
(pages 252 and 256). 


the 


ool aeronautics, the 


For those who are preparing themselves to teach high sch 
following program is offered: 

Astronomy and navigation; Subject matter and teaching of high school mathema- 

tics; Aerodynamics; Powerplant engines; Radio and communication. 


— — 














Linguistic Institute at Madison, June 21 to July 30. Post graduate and _post-doctorate 
courses will be offered in Indo-European, Hittite, Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Romance, Ger- || 
manics, Celtic, Slavic, Scandinavian, Semitic, and other Oriental languages of impor- || 
tance for the war program. General linguistics, phonetics, and field methods will be || 
covered. These courses are open to regularly enrolled students in the six-week ses: sion. || 
: —— — —— | 


LINGUISTIC INSTITUTE The Linguistic Society of America will hold its annua | 
} 














Full details as to dates of the 1943 Summer Session and courses as now planned may be 
secured by writing the Director of the Summer Session, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
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DRAWING INK 





CONTEST BLANKS 


are available from your art or school supply 
dealer or stationer. $50 War Bonds and 
Stamps are the prizes for Pen and Ink work 
depicting some phase of America’s Drive 
to Victory. Among the many progressive 
dealers who can furnish Justrite—the mod- 
ern free flowing, non-caking India Drawing 
Ink—are: 
BURLINGTON—Reinardy Drug Store 
CHIPPEWA FALLS—Northern Office 
JANESVILLE—C & M Office Supply 
Peoples Drug Store 
Store 


Equipment Co. 


KENOSHA—DeBerge’s Paint 


Ernst Book Store 

Mansfield Office Supply Co. 
LA CROSSE—Hoeschler Bros. 
MADISON—Badger Office Supply Co. 


3rown’s Book Store 
Moseley Book Co. 


MENOMONIE—Boothy Print Shop 


MILWAUKEE—Behan’s Stationery Store 
Central Stamp & Seal Co. 
Siekert & Baum Stationery Co. 


RACINE—E. F. Ruenzel Co. 
STEVENS POIN’ weg Counter 
The Uptown, Inc. 

STOUGHTON—Hanson & Staty. Co. 
STURGEON BAY—Joseph O. Worley Co. 
SUPERIOR—Russell 
TWO RIVERS—School of 
WITHEE—Hansen Office 


Printing 


3ros. 
Voc. & Adult Ed. 
Supply Co. 


If your dealer is out of entry forms, please 
send your name and his to LOUIS MELIND 
CO. Dept. KK, 362 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago. 


Reorganization of Ex Effective 
next January, the six elective members of the govern- 
ing board of the association will be chosen by dele- 
gates on a district basis. Later in the year a state 
map showing the districts together with procedure 
will be presented in the Journal. 


ecutive Committee: 


An unwelcome repeat performance: L. A. Wien 
bergen, instructor of science at Menasha High school, 


is convinced that lightning can (and does) strike 
twice in the same place. Barely recovered from a leg 
fracture sustained this summer, he recently slipped 


on an icy walk and fractured the same leg again! 


Keepi g up with Platteville STC: The Christmas 
vacation was extended a day to avoid week-end travel 
The time will be made up at Easter Ruth Rey 
nolds, North Platte, Neb., wh the place of Florenc 
Patteson as first grade supervisor. Miss Patteson has 
taken a position in Washington, D. ¢ Thirty 
two percent of the men students in the college ar 


members of some reserve branch of the armed forces 
Over 200 former students are now in active 
All were sent Christmas cards by the college, show 
ing a familiar campus scene in winter dressing, and 
a personal from a faculty member who was 
well acquainted with the former student. 


SCrvice 


message 
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author! Supt. Hugh S. Bonar, Manitowoc 
written a supplementary textbook for use in 
civics classes, entitled “Civics for Wisconsin’, pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Co. as a supplement to their 
book entitled “Civics in American Life” 


Author, 
has 


Chippewa meets war needs: Not content with two 
new subjects added to the course of study in stream. 
lining the curriculum to more adequately prepare its 
pupils for the demands of a nation at war, the Chip. 
pewa Falls Senior High school now offers after-school 
and evening classes to over one hundred of its older 
students. 

re-flight aeronautics and aeronautical sheet metal 
were added as regular credit subjects when school 
opened in September. At the end of the first six 
weeks, four additional subjects were offered students 
who would return to classrooms and shops two even- 
ings a week. Elements of radio and communication, 
automotive mechanics, drafting and blue print read- 
ing, and first aid, are the subjects taught by regular 
and special teachers. Enrollments were so heavy that 
it became necessary to limit the membership to 
juniors and seniors. 

A fifth class, welding, was started December 2 un- 
der the joint sponsorship of the school and NYA 
This class runs from 2:30 to 5:30 each afternoon 
and carries high school credit as well as NYA finan- 
assistance, 

Despite a reduced total enrollment in the 
more students are studying basic mathematics and 
science than ever before. 

Traditional clubs have all adjusted their programs 
to minimize and other activities in favor of 
furthering the war effort. 

Physical Education has also come in for 
of emphasis. Boys classes which formerly met twice 
a week are now being held three times a week and 
will be increased to four times per week at the 
beginning of the second semester. 


cial 
school, 


social 


its share 


Practical approach to good-neighbor program: Un 
der a plan devised by Dr. Rachel Salisbury, pro- 
fessor of English education at Milton college, Eng- 
lish teachers in the United States are serving as good 
neighbors to those who teach the language south of 
the Rio Grande. 

Dr. Salisbury originated the plan because she be- 
lieves that when the war ends educators must help to 


reshape the culture of the Americas in keeping with 
a way of life that can be enjoyed as one people. 
As a result of Dr. Salisbury’s work, individual 


English teachers may now sponsor good will mem- 
berships in the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. At small copy of one of the council’s 
professional journals is sent, with the donor’s com 
pliments, to an English teacher in some Latin 
American country. This opens the way of exchangé 
of teaching ideas and classroom materials. 


cost a 


The plan has been in effect only since May, but 
more than 150 teachers already have taken advantage 
of it. Dr. Salisbury worked out its details on a visit 
to Latin American schools in 1940 

Bang—vrecess! The early part of December the 46 
youngsters attending the Hobart school, near Green 


+ 


n unscheduled holiday when two blowouts 


had 


Bay, a 
on the retread tires of the teacher’s car ground d 
her until the ration board decided that she was in 
line for new tires 

Badger heads science-math. peds: George K. Petet 
son vice-principal of Sheboygan North High school, 
was recently elected president of the Central Asso 


ciation of Science and Mathematics teachers. 
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Maybe it isn't all Johnnys | 
fault, Mrs. Merriwell ... perhaps 
its some hidden hunger" that 
causes his mistakes! 
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Honor former teachers: A memorial fund has been 
established in honor of two former commercial teach- 
ers of Oshkosh High school, Miss Jennie Lade and 
Miss Bonnie Castle, both of whom taught in the Osh- 
kosh schools for many years and passed away while 
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OR OTHER DEBTS 





Reducing term insurance is 
made to order for paying off 


mortgages or other debts which if: 
you are reducing by regular d 
payments. be 

1. It is low in cost. ‘Ne 


NR 


. Short term policies enable 
you to closely fit reducing uy 
term insurance to the duration of the debt. 
- Debt reduction and the reducing face amount of the 
policy can be made to closely coincide. 
. When this is done you pay only for the protection 
that you need. 
5. It can be converted to other forms of insurance un- 
der various options in the event your plans change. 
Reducing term insurance is one of 
many types of policies offered by 
The Wisconsin Life Insurance 
Company that enables you to plan 
for any eventuality. 


Wisconsin Life Insurance Co. 
30 West Mifflin St. Madison, Wis. 














wet service. Generous donations from students, teach- 

, friends and organizations brought the total to 
pel $300. The division of this investment will be 
used as a cash award to be given to the outstanding 
commercial student who will graduate each semester. 
The first award will be given this month. 


Challenge high Navy authority: In an article in 
School and Soctety, November 21, R. O. Christoffer- 
sen and Walter Wittich of the Madison schools 
challenge Admiral Nimitz’s statement that the schools 
are not teaching mathematics adequately. 

Mr. Christoffersen is assistant principal at West 
Senior high school and Mr. Wittich supervisor of 
curriculum and acting principal of Marquette school. 

On the basis of their studies they assert that the 
schools are doing a good job of teaching mathe- 
matics, but they strongly recommend a review or 
refresher course in the senior year, particularly for 
those going into the armed services or industry. 

The writers contend that the navy test attempts to 
find out what the students have forgotten rather than 
what they know. They found that test results for 
seniors increased 20 per cent following a 25 minute 
review or chalk talk in the auditorium. The test 
included the same types of problems as the navy test. 

Much time could be saved for recruitment training 
agencies and industry if a refresher course were 
given in the senior year, the writers believe. They 
even suggest ways of including the review in the 
already crowded high school program. 

Administrators interested in surveying their own 
situations may secure duplicate forms of the tests used 
in accumulating the experimental evidence cited in 
the article from the Madison public school curriculum 
office. 


Kewaunee Co. school head in Navy: George J. 
Bartel, Kewaunee county superintendent of schools, 
has enlisted in the Navy reserve as a lieutenant, and 
has reported for duty on the east coast. During his 
absence the work of the county superintendent will 
be carried on by Mrs. Bartel. 
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TEACHERS AGENCY™ 


We Need More Teachers Now - - 
W. E. CHASE, Owner and Mgr. Since 1900. 


—FORTY-THIRD YEAR—| 


Free Enrollment 
890 Woodrow St., Madison, Wis. 











MISSOULA, MONTANA 
Member N.A.T.A. 


HUF 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


TEACHER SHORTAGE--ALASKA AND THE WEST. 
300% increase in calls this season. Many positions still open. Regis- 
tration fee deferred for immediate enrollment, with free data on rad- 
ical certification changes. 28 years placement service. Register now. 








25 E, JACKSON, CHICAGO 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


You never before had such an oppor- 
| scape to advance professionally and 
inancially; you probably never will have 














pa h an opportunity again. Why not 

Member N.A.T.A. cash in on it? 
S1et Year Now is the time—This is the place Fat noe 
4 ationa 
Good Teachers SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE Asean 
send a “Your Friendly Teachers’ Agency” Teachers’ 
7 6 ATlantic 6389 910 Lumber Ex. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, Agencies 
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WRITE OR SEE US AT ONCE ABOUT OUR SPECIAL ENROLLMENT OFFER 
Excellent Photo Reproductions at Low Cost 
Member Natl. Assn. Teachers Agencies 


518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


——— Ast YEAR 
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For 20 Years a Wisconsin Superintendent 
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A snip in time would be fine: We know that 
teachers as a Class are not confirmed “coupon clip- 
pers’, but if you want to do us a real favor you 
can help us by clipping a few coupons in this 
Journal and thereby also help yourself to two inter- 
esting and helpful nutritional booklets. See pages 269 
and 273. We've seen both of them, and they are 
of very high quality—and free! Good nutritional 
habits are of special importance during war times, 
and teachers on all levels have opportunities of teach- 
ing food lessons which children can understand and 
remember. 

As the two ads referred to are inserted in the 
Journal as a sort of test of teacher responses, we hope 
you will take your scissors in hand and help us secure 
both of these accounts on a year-'round basis. Both 
companies are the type of advertising clients we like 
to have. 


Helps in studying Americanism: Have you seen the 
42 page booklet called “Know Your America’, pub- 
lished by the National Americanism Commission of 
the American Legion, in Indianapolis? It’s a very 
helpful book, and is prepared as a course of study on 
such things as flag education, the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Constitution, lessons for the foreign- 
born, and so forth. While the material would be 
most meaningful for high school students some of it 
could be used in the upper grades. It is a very well- 
organized booklet, and purposely planned for class- 
room use. We suggest that you either contact your 
local Legion post, or write Mr. H. L. Chaillaux, in 
care of the American Legion, Indianapolis. If an ade- 
quate supply is still on hand we feel sure that the 
Legion will be pleased to supply all Wisconsin 
teachers requesting the booklet. 











GAVE by Mail... 



































3B% with SAFETY! 
(CURRENT RATE) 


Many teachers throughout Wisconsin \( 
invest regular amounts each month at 
“Consolidated” in Milwaukee. Con- 
venience... and conservative manage- 
ment is coupled with the fact that your 
savings are insured and available. Your 
inquiries are invited] 


WE SELL U. S. WAR BONDS & STAMPS! 


CONSOLIDATED 


Savings & Loan Association 
1104 W. WISCONSIN AVE. 


Milwaukee 

















New 1942 Workbooks. . 


MY PROGRESS BOOKS 








TIME-SAVING — — EFFECTIVE — — LOW-COST 








Reading Arithmetic 
Grades 1-4 Grades 1-6 
Only Only 
12¢ 12° 
MY PROGRESS BOOKS contain 


test and practice material pre- 
pared by a staff known for its 
outstanding work in the elemen- 
tary field. Each book has careful 
-Way gradation gradation of 
interest, vocabulary, and format. 
To insure greater progress for 
every pupil—at real savings of 
time, money, and effort order 


copies for your classes today! 





See Our Catalog for Complete 
Descriptions of These High- 
Quality Low-Priced Materials. 











English History 
Grades 2-8 Grades 5-8 
Only Only 
12° 18° 
HECTOGRAPH EDITIONS of MY 
PROGRESS BOOKS are available 
in each subject except history. 
These books, for use on gelatin 
type duplicators, cost only 8b5e 
each, plus 10¢ postage. Printed 
with triple-strength duplicating 
ink, each master page will give 
you a maximum number of cleat 
copies. We unconditionally guar- 


antee each book to meet with 
your approval. 


Fond du Lac 
School Supply Co. 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
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Swell going, Burnett teachers: From time to time 
we've made special reference to counties which have 
become 100% in the WEA for the first time. While 
this isn't guite a 100% record, we do want to com- 
ment on the fine enrollment record of Burnett 
County teachers. For years the enrollments have been 
just about the same—just so-so—but this year the 
county reports 84 paid up WEA memberships! That 
means that only 11 are not members, and there is a 
chance that they will join soon. We surely want to 
thank Supt. Adams and his workers for their fine 
efforts in helping interpret the WEA to the teachers 
of Burnett county. We're very proud of this renewed 
interest in the association, and promise to ‘“‘deliver 
the goods” 


Aiimely and interesting report: The recent super- 
intendent’s report for the Milwaukee schools is ap- 
propriately titled “We Defend America’, and it’s a 
fine job, both as to content and artistic presentation 
The report is given in three parts: a primer of de 
fense, showing how the training in the Milwaukee 
schools makes children aware of the institutions we 

want to defend; how the school defends America: 
and statistical information on the operation of the 
Milwaukee school system. The art work, all in lith- 
ograph crayon, helps make the report attractive to 
the lay reader. The excellence of the report prompted 
a fine editorial in the Milwaukee Journal. 


Honor former teachers: A memorial fund has been 
established 1n honor of two former commercial teach 
ers of Oshkosh High school, Miss Jennie Lade and 
Miss Bonnie Castle, both of whom taught in the Osh 
kosh schools for many years and passed away while 
in service. Generous donations from students, teach- 
ers, friends, and organizations brought the total to 
over $300. The division of this investment will be 
used as a cash award to be given to the outstanding 
commercial student who will graduate each semester 
The first award will be given this month. 


Thumbs up for the “Bed Sheet’: The “Bed Sheet” 
that peppy, irrepressible little news organ of the stat« 
orthopedic school at Madison, published its fall issue 
with an unusually attractive “V ...—’ cover design, 
done in woodblock. Miss Charlotte Kohn, director 
of the school, is mighty proud of her young journal- 
ists, as she might well be. 


Clip those coupons: As most of our readers know 
we are extremely careful with the type of advertis- 
ing we accept. But when we do have ads we are 
proud of carrying we hope they will ‘‘pull’’, so that 
the advertisers will feel encouraged to continue their 
advertising with us. Two of such ads are new this 
month, and the continuation of the program largely 
depends upon the direct response received. Both ads 
are by highly reputable firms—the Heinz Co. and 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and each has some- 
thing very worthwhile to offer. Read the ads on pages 
269 and 273, and if this material can possibly be 
used in your classwork send in a request for the free 
material, and be sure to state that you are a sub- 
scriber to the Wisconsin Journal of Education. As 
pointed out by Mrs. Reynolds, on page 239, the les 
sons of nutrition are not only of value to students of 
home economics; youngsters in the grades find them 
of interest, and absorb a great deal of worthwhile 
teaching of food values. 

We hope that our readers will help us assure our 
advertisers that our little magazine is read, and that 
Wisconsin teachers are sincerely interested in worth- 
while classroom helps in the nutritional field. 
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A fine tribute to a fine coach: Coach Wilford P. 
Hill, Platteville High school, has done a fine job of 
coaching high school students for 22 years, and re. 
cently the school paid fitting tribute to him by re. 
naming the school athletic field “Hill Field’. We 
have a hunch that Supt. R. E. Balliette had a hand 
in this, and if so, we congratulate him on a timely 
piece of “internal relations’. Too often when men 
and women in our school systems give life-long serv. 
iec to education we accept it as a matter of course, 
instead of giving some recognition and tribute. The 
decision of the school board to rename the athletic 
field in honor of Coach Hill met with an enthusiastic 
response on the part of the local community. 


Tops in convention reports: The December issue 
of the Portage County Bulletin sent each teacher by 
Co. Supt. Culver included just about the best con- 
vention reports we've had the pleasure of seeing. 
Lillian Kadzielawski reported on the delegate as- 
sembly; Irene Swanson reported on the general ses- 
sions ; and O. C. Kluth reported on the financial status 
of the association, as given in the treasurer's and 
auditor’s report. Each did a fine job, and gave all 
teachers of Portage county a better understanding of 
the convention as well as the varied activities of 


the WEA. 
> 


NECROLOGY 
*|VEA Member At Time of Death 


Two notices from Sturgeon Bay received the early 
part of December: 

Miss Lauretta Schafter, 40, a teacher in the Stur- 
geon Bay schools of 13 years, died at a hospital in 
Madison the latter part of September. 

Miss Dorothy Cretney, 26, who taught in the 
Sturgeon Bay schools in 1941-42, was killed in an 
airplane crash last September. 


*Miss Anna Halloran, 30, a teacher in the Craw- 
ford County schools for the past ten years, died in a 
Richland Center hospital on Nov. 24, following a 
nine-weeks illness with rheumatic fever. 


Mrs. Clara Wheeler, 72, a teacher in the public 
schools of Whitewater for 19 years, and for 30 years 
thereafter a member of the Whitewater STC faculty, 
prior to her retirement three years ago, died at her 
home on Nov. 22. 

*Charles D. Donaldson, 69, for more than twenty 
years a member of the Eau Claire STC faculty, died 
at his home on Nov. 25, following a heart attack. 


Miss Anna M. Grams, 50, a teacher in the schools 
of La Crosse for many years, died at a La Crosse 
hospital on Dec. 5, following a long illness. 


Rev. Francis S. Betten, S. J., head of the his- 
tory department at Marquette University from 1928 
to the time of his retirement two years ago, died at 4 
Milwaukee hospital on Dec. 8. 
head of the history depart- 
college for 31 years 
died at her home in 


Dr. Amelia Ford, 68 
ment at Milwaukee-Downer 
before her retirement in 1939, 
Maine on Dec. 8. 


Miss Ella May Chambers, 70, a teacher in the 
Monroe schools for 30 years before her retirement 
several years ago, died at her home in California 
on Dec. 8. 
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Notes 





on New Books 





A helpful food chart: Wisconsin scores again 
this time in the field of nutrition. We are pleased 
to call attention of all home economics teachers to a 
series of colorful and helpful Food Color Charts pre- 
pared by Miss M. Winnona Cruise, Department ot 
Nutrition, Stout Institute. The charts are twenty in 
number and the cost of the entire $2.00 
The sets are published by the Nutrition Chart Co., 
814 Fourth St., Menomonie, Wis., or 6253 Penn 
Ave., South, Minneapolis, and are distributed either 
by the publishers or the Eau Claire Book & Station 
ery Co., Eau Claire, Wis. or the St. Paul Book & 
Stationery Co., St. Paul. The charts are primarily for 
use in high school home economics classes and adult 
nutritional courses, but would be of great interest 
ind value if used in the upper elementary grades as 
part of a health program. The charts are all of the 
character. Each takes a common food, such as 


series 1S 





liver, carrots, potatoes, beef, sugar, butter, milk, 
white and whole wheat bread and so forth, and 
shows by colored graphs the amount of calories and 
other important food elements such as protein, cal 
cium, iron, and vitamins A, B', C, and G. The charts 


are so worked out that students can plan a well bal- 
anced meal on the basis of food values shown. The 
charts are printed on stiff cardboard and are of 
sufficient size (11” x 14”) to be of practical use in 
lectures and class discussions. 


For beginners, and for upper graders: Two rather 
recent publications of the World Book Co i Yonke rs 
on-Hudson, are a reading readiness book entitied We 
Meet New Friends (64 pp., $.36); and two books 
for seventh and eighth grade language work entitled 
Young America’s English (Book One, 434 pp., $1.16; 
Book Two, 466 pp., $1.20). The reading readiness 
book is the most recent product of the research carried 
out at the educational clinic of Boston University, 
and is the first of two reading-readiness books called 
Step Reading which can be used individually o1 
as a series. With varied the book begins 
with simple language and motor abilities and leads 
gradually into other abilities and appreciations includ 
ing specific skills requiring close attention. It then 
develops progressively the basic phases of two related 


<a 





exercises 








abilities that are essential for successful beginning 
reading: the ability to see differences between printed 
letters and words, and the ability to hear the sounds 
in spoken words. A special Teacher's Edition has 


been prepared, with an identical text, plus directions 
to the teacher printed in red on each page. 
The Young Ame English books make 
not only for the more purely intellectual train 
ing of boys and girls, but also for their social and 
and the value of cooperative effort 
areas of 


r1Cd 


provi 


7, 


nal welfare, 
The texts are based on real 
xperience, calling for worth-while knowledge and 
the testing of that knowledge in actual use. Such 
interests as hobbies, recreation, clubs, travel, voca 
tional pursuits, history, art, social studies, science, 


with others. 
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These notices on new books are not 
intended as critical “reviews”, but 
rather as items of interest on new texts. 


and civics are emphasized. There is equal emphasis 
on skills and the mechanics of grammar, as well as 
effective oral communications and its importance in 
relation to group discussions, interviews, 
talks, and so forth. It is a very practical series of 
books. 

For further information write the 
Mr. H. O. Field, La Grange, II 


mectings, 


home office, o1 


Three recent Newson 
tance of pre-induction 
Easy Steps ($.92 list) 
organized that the pupil can concentrate 
tice which he particularly needs. Because of 
dividualized assignments, the atomatic testing pro 
gram, and the great abundance of practice material 
the book is a time saver for both pupil and teacher. 


books: The present impor 
courses makes Algebra In 
a very timely text. It is so 
on the prac 
the in 


It can be used as a basic text, as a supplementary 
drill book, or as a diagnostic and remedial practice 
book. 

Using Dollars and Sense (314 pp., $1.40 list) is a 


children of junior and 
intelligent con 
Newson Social 
summarizes the 
the students to 


well-written text to train 
senior high school age how to be 
sumers. The book is a unit of the 
Studies Series. Simply and clearly it 
facts and methods which will enable 
adapt themselves to new conditions and to get the 
most for their investment, whether of money or time 
The book can be used effectively in consumer courses 
and in economics, home economics, mathematics, and 
business training. Study questions and suggested read 
ings at the chapter ends are helpful, while suppl 
mentary can be secured by using the arith 
metic problems in the appendixes 

Our First Speech Book (164 pp., $1.00 list) is an 
attractive little collection of games, rhymes, and 
music scientifically planned to lay the basis of correct 
speech habits in the primary Through the 
agency of play and songs the children are shown how 
distinctly and correctly the various sounds 
which make up the ordinary words used in conversa 
tion. Clear explanations of tongue movement, lip 
movement, etc. are included. For the benefit of the 
teacher, helpful directions are given in detail 

For full information on the above books write the 
Chicago office, 4620 Ravenswood Ave., or Sanford V 
Wilson, Oconto 


practice 


grades 


to say 


For war-time teaching: Two fine paper-covered 
teaching helps which have reached our desk this fall, 
and should mentioned in these columns 
several months ago, are The Great Law of Our Land 
(32 pp., 15¢ in quantities of 10 or more) a fine 
workbook text on the U. S. Constitution, and a War 
Geography Atlas (48 pp., 10¢ per copy with quan- 
tity orders of 100 or more, and 12¢ per copy for 








have been im 
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War Books 


SIEMENS 


Aeronautics Workbook 


unit, the Pre-F light 
U. S. Off. of Educ. 
Includes a superb chart 
air-navigation problems. 
subject to discount. 


Follows, unit by 
Course outlined in 
Leaflet No. 63. 
for working 
$1.00, 


CUSHING 


Fundamentals of Machines 


WILLIARD 


Fundamentals of Electricity 


Two new courses designed especially to 
meet requirements of the War Depart- 
ment for Pre-Induction training. Ready 
in Fe bruary. 


Ginn and Company 


Chicago, Ill. 


2301 Prairie Ave., 














Accelerate Your Program 
with These Streamlined Texts 


ALGEBRA IN EASY STEPS 
by Edwin I. Stein. Published June, 
1942. Speed up the _ pre-induction 
training courses by these _ special 
features: 
—Individualized assignments 
—Automatic testing program 

-Abundance of practice material 

—New approach to problem solving 


USING DOLLARS AND SENSE 
by Floyd and Kinney. Published 1942. 
Teach your pupils the fundamentals of 


consumer economics, keyed to their 
daily interests. 

OUR FIRST SPEECH BOOK 
by M. Pearl Lloyd. Published 1942. 


Lay a sound foundation of good speech 
habits in the primary grades with this 
delightful collection of rhymes, games, 
and music, scientifically planned. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


72 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
4620 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Represented in Wisconsin by W. O. KING 
and S. V. WILSON 




















quantity orders of 10 to 99), both published by the 
American Education Press, 400 S. Front St., Colum 
bus, Ohio. The text workbook on the Constitutior 
is written in words that elementary pupils can under 
stand. It contains 12 reading units, each followe 
by exercises and activities that test comprehension of 
the unit studied. addition, the Constitution itselj 
is printed, in such a way that it can be easil 
referred to during the course of studying the various 
units, 

The War Atlas is full of information charts and 
pictures to eneeea the information given on the 
29 maps used. It also gives emphasis to the new “air 
concept” of geography, and gives students a wealtl 
of worth-while information about climate, topography 
people, and economic resources of the warring na 
tions. The paper used is of cheap newsprint to kee; 
the cost down, but there is nothing cheap about the 
content material presented. It can meet a great need 
in many where matters of vita 
importance. 

Write the publishers direct for further information 


schools costs are 


Pulsing American history for junior high student 
A recent Macmillan publication The Rise of Ou 
Free Nation (McGuire and Portwood, 774 pp 
$1.88 list), aimed at students of the upper grades and 
junior high school, is one of the finest “humanized 
histories to reach our desk in recent months. The 
authors have purposely set out to make the chronicle 
of events in American life as interesting as possible 
and at times the book has all the best qualities of 
fictionized history, yet with an orderliness of facts 
and dates which helps the student to acquire a sound 
basis of understanding American history. The book 
frankly sets cut to awake in the minds of junior 
high school students a keen awareness of the struggles 
attending the acquisition of our heritage as citizens 
of a democracy, and the scope of the writing extends 
from the beginnings of America to our present Power 
Age and the relationship of our country to the world 
at large. Not only is the text material of interest to 
junior high students, but the general make-up of the 
book is equally challenging. Several full color plates 
are used effectively, plus hundreds of half-tone pho 
tographic reproductions and pictorial charts and map 
studies. The appendix contains printings of the 
Declaration of Independence, an annotated Consti 
tution, a list of presidents, and so forth. 

This book has real “‘life’, and should prove of con 
siderable value to Wisconsin teachers. For descriptive 
material contact any of these Wisconsin men: Geo 
Huebsch, 4334 N. Ardmore, Milwaukee; Robert 
Neale, 916 Castle Pl., Madison, or Orin Enerson, 
Waupaca. 


Evaluating Rural Housing (Charles I. Mosier, U 
of Florida Curriculum Laboratory, Gainsville, Fla, 
50¢) is a booklet of 88 pages devoted to a summary 
of a research project in, “applied economics to study 
the methods and effects of teaching housing in rural 
schools.’ But the booklet itself deals only with the 
development of a Housing Inventory and Index, and 
after reading the material one is reminded of the 
“Unfinished Symphony’; the reader is left in an 
atmosphere of suspended interrogation. 

It is a research study of housing in the state of 
Florida and the reader must be impressed with the 
thoroughness and minutiae of the work; much of the 
latter rather questionable in view of the many sub 
jective elements and the limitations of the question 
naire method (used to a considerable extent). For 
example it is doubted whether the use of a Weston 
exposure meter or the Instoscope in photographing 
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shadow conditions,” influence the study in the slight. 
est degree. 


buildings or the weather conditions, ‘estimated from AV 


Again, to understand much of the mathematics of 
the study the reader must know what the split halves 
method is, the tetrachoric coefficients, or the Kuder- 
Richardson formula or that of Spearman—Brown or 
how the defining formula (p. 28) provides, ‘‘a stable 
unit and joint of reference for the weights 


The study admits that revisions of the Inventory 
are needed before it may be used with school chil- 
dren; but a careful reading of the paragraph (p. 48) 
shows the difficulties encountered in such a scheme, 
which, by the way, does not yet have a valid score 
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